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Maintenance Cost Reduced by 
Reclamation of Parts 
CCORDING to J. T. Porter, one of the speakers at 
the convention of the street and interurban railway 
section of the Southwestern Public Service Association, 
all maintenance is reclamation. The distinction usually 


_made is merely in degree, maintenance being applied 


to the operating units of the property. Mr. Porter has 
carried the idea to some of the smaller parts that usually 
are neglected. On his road a department has been 
organized to repair parts usually kept in stock, and 
reissue them when they can be used to advantage. By 
so doing the costs of maintenance have been cut some 
20 per cent for the first quarter of the current year, 
although more work has been handled in the shops than 
last year. The details of this were published in this 
paper June 2, page 931. 

Many roads have an accumulation of abandoned parts 
removed in the process of maintenance that in their 
usual state are of no value. Yet no one in authority 
wants to see them thrown out, as they may be useful 
“some day.” In other words, the shop yard is like the 
old-fashioned housekeeper’s attic, full of old furniture, 
bric-4-brac and clothes that are hauled out periodically 
but seldom used. But Mr. Porter’s plan gets the mate- 
rial used, if it is worth reclamation, or sold to the junk 


man, if it is beyond economical repair. 


In this season of the year, when much attention is 
being paid to clean-up weeks, it will be well for railways 
to take the matter up and see if a reclamation depart- 
ment.may not be established to utilize those parts that 
are good and get rid of the remainder, thus conserving 
time and money. 


Remodeling Obsolete Cars 
of Questionable Economy Gs 
NUMBER of companies have been pulling cars 
aN out of the junk heap to remodel them for 
This is an attractive proposition, 


some safety devices, air brakes and platform doors, and 
rearrangement for one-man operation, can be done for 
about one-third the cost of a new one-man safety car. 

If the result were anything like the equivalent of a 


new car, then it would be a very sensible way to conserve 


investment while securing additional rolling stock. But 


i) unfortunately such is not the case; and it is feared that 
such investment may be of questionable value, or even a 


waste. The reason is that it is impossible to get modern 


‘riding qualities, acceleration, and economy of main- 


_ tenance and energy consumption with the motors and 
trucks and excessive weight of a date ten to twenty 
- years back. 


The old motors are slow and heavy. They consume 


much more energy than modern ventilated motors of 
about half their weight per horse-power. They require 
considerably more expense in maintenance and are the 
cause of more pull-ins, the cost of which in loss of 
revenue and increase of ill-will is not readily estimable. 

The old trucks gallop and nose if it is attempted to 
operate at speeds in keeping with the times, particularly 
when the track is uneven. The large wheels make the 
steps high, and boarding and alighting are correspond- 
ingly slow. The body is heavy and it does not give even 
the appearance of a new car. 

Hence, by the remodeling plan, the attraction which 
the public attaches to new, modern cars is not gained. 
Nor are the speed and comfort of the service appreciably 
improved from the public standpoint. And the operating 
economies possible in new cars from lower energy con- 
sumption and less maintenance and the possibility to 
get more car-miles per car-hour are not realized. In 
other words, neither the public nor the company gains 
much by the further investment in obsolete cars. The 
public is not fooled much by the fresh paint and the 
platform doors, even though the railway management 
may be. 

If further investment in rolling stock is justified at all, 
it would seem that this should be put into truly modern 
cars, not into the process of camouflaging what ought 
to be burned, not restored. 


Inclosed Car Storage 

Assists in Giving High-Grade Service 

HAT the question of how best to store active sur- 

face cars is not settled may be seen from the study 
made by this paper and published in this week’s issue. 
This study was undertaken upon learning that certain 
companies were giving serious consideration to the con- 
struction of carhouses, although they previously had 
adopted outdoor storage. 

Based alone on the comparison of the cost items as 
far as they can be definitely estimated, open storage 
frequently appears attractive. The investment is mate- 
rially less and the insurance rates are lower. That 
maintenance costs are increased is not denied, but usu- 
ally it is estimated that the saving in interest and other 
charges is more than sufficient to offset this. 

Possibly some of the designs employed for car- 
houses have been more elaborate than necessary, and 
hence more costly. On the other hand, the fire insur- 
ance authorities recommend permanent fire walls to 
divide open storage space into bays containing, say, 
three tracks each. If this construction is adopted the 
additional cost of a roof is not very great, nor is the 
fire hazard materially increased, as sprinkiers can be 
used to give a high degree of protection. 

The fundamental problem, however, is not settled so 
easily. It is necessary to find which method of storage 
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will result in the ability to earn the greatest net revenue 
over a period of years. So many indeterminate factors 
enter into this consideration that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to formulate an exact statement, and the 
answer becomes a matter of opinion. 

No one can tell in exact figures the money value of 
clean windows, for instance, or whether it ,will be 
enough to justify the expense of washing them. More 
serious are the delays that may occur when cars have 
been improperly inspected and maintained due to the 
natural slighting of such things when men are forced 
to work under unfavorable conditions, such as are 
inevitable with open storage. 

The accumulative experience with open storage seems 
to be tending to swing opinion back more decidedly in 
favor of closed storage. In fact, if equipment and trans- 
portation men were free to select the type of storage, 
it is probably safe to say that it would require a much 
greater saving in favor of open storage than can be 
shown, to overcome their preference for inclosed stor- 
age from the maintenance, operating and merchandising 
standpoints. 

Since the function of a street railway is to give serv- 
ice first of all, it is worth careful study to determine 
just how much should be sacrificed in this direction 
in reducing the costs that can be tangibly figured. 


Systematic Space Allotment and Ample 
Handling Equipment Will Expedite Shop Work 


LARGE amount of the time and labor consumed 

in repair shop operations is spent in setting ‘up 
and handling the material. A study of the various 
operations will often disclose the fact that substantial 
savings can be made by a rearrangement of certain 
machine tools. An efficient shop is arranged so that 
the operations performed most frequently will require 
the fewest possible movements and so that the route 
of the material through the shop will be as short as 
possible. 

Care needs also to be taken to prevent interference 
between different jobs. Crowded conditions are quite 
common in electric railway shops, largely because the 
amount of work handled has increased without addi- 
tional facilities being provided. These crowded con- 
ditions can be remedied somewhat: by a systematic allot- 
ment of definite spaces for different materials and by 
arranging so that handling operations are not inter- 
fered with. Unnecessary accumulation of scrap uses 
much valuable space and also gives the appearance of 
neglect and disorder. Miscellaneous parts scattered 
over the floor while work is being done on other parts 
interfere with the work and help to increase the 
congestion. 

Where the same operation is being performed con- 
stantly, jigs and special fixtures will save much time. 
There are very few electric railway shops where fre- 
quent operations have been specialized. When the same 
man is used continuously on one class of work he be- 
comes particularly efficient in its performance, and if 
he is provided with special tools and fixtures for doing 
the job his interest is aroused to accomplish larger 
amounts of work in a given time. 

The value of ample handling devices in a shop can 
hardly be overestimated. Auxiliary jib cranes are not 
expensive to install and a few additional may save much 
time due to waiting for crane service. It is also very 
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desirable to reduce trucking operations as much as 
possible, for these consume many man-hours. Some- 
times relatively inexpensive changes in shop layout will 
enable material and equipment to be handled from one 
machine to the next by a crane or overhead traveler 
where otherwise trucking is necessary. 

It would be well to study present shop arrangements 
with the idea of reducing delays and labor. It is one of 
the best sources of maintenance economy. 


Railways Should Use Welding Wire 
Specifications Drawn by Welding Society 


GREAT deal of the success of electric welding 
i \ depends upon the material of the metal rods used. 
Yet, in spite of the advances made in the art as to 
the requirements for satisfactory welding wire, many 
users still seem to think that almost any kind of metal 
will do the job. Satisfactory results are sometimes 
obtained without giving particular attention to the wire 
used, but it is generally conceded that most careful 
consideration must be given to both physical and chem- 
ical characteristics in order to secure uniform results. 

Among the many desirable characteristics sought in 
welding metal, two qualities are particularly essential: 
One of these is that the material should be of such a 
composition that it will be suitable for the particular 
work being done. The other is that it should possess 
the qualities for going into the weld and combining 
with the parent metal without “bubbling” or “sput- 
tering.” 

With these facts in'mind the welding wire specifica- 
tions committee of the American Welding Society has 
spent nearly two years in collecting data and formulat- 
ing specifications. Chemical analyses of welding wire 
in general use for both gas and electric welding have 
been studied carefully. Physical properties have been 
analyzed and tests specified which include microscopic 
examination of the metal deposited. Various qualities 
and service results obtained from the use of the wire 
have been tabulated and analyzed. As a result of this 
extended research four specifications for welding wire 
have been issued by the society. 

Electric railways seldom possess experimental staffs 
adequate for a thorough investigation of such a subject 
as welding rod specifications, and purchasing agents 
have little knowledge of the requirements and must 
necessarily work in the dark unless some such specifica- 
tions as those of the welding society are followed. Of 
course each manufacturer has some “talking point” 
about his welding material, for it must possess some 
advantage not possessed by competitors in order to 
sell. The result is a great diversity of welding mate- 
rials on the market, which merely emphasizes the need 
to be guided by the recommendations of a competent 
authority. 

The American Welding Society committee gave spe- 
cial consideration to arranging the specifications so that 
inexperienced users as well as purchasing agents would 
find them a complete guide to their requirements. Fur- 
thermore, the specified materials are now available, for 
the manufacturers have not been slow in taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to provide welding wire which 
would meet the specifications of the American Welding 
Society and thus have this society’s approval. Many 
manufacturers are now advertising wire which will 
meet these specifications. 
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An Example of Recent Closed Storage Construction. 


Callowhill C :rhouse, Philadelphia 


Inclosed Storage Favored 
from Standpoint of Service Reliability 


Survey of Experience and Opinion Discloses Apparent Swing 
Back to Protected Storage, Though It Is Difficult to Justify 
the Investment on Basis of Tangible Savings—This Explains 
the Use of Open Type in Practically All Recent Construction 


storage facilities has been to favor the open 
type, but more recent developments have indicated 
that a change of opinion may be bringing a reversion 
toward closed storage as the more practical plan. Ac- 
cordingly, the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has made a 
study to determine whether or not this condition really 
exists. Information was secured on several definite 
points from a number of representative railways in 
various parts of the United States. Answers to certain 
specific questions are given in the accomnanying table. 
The first question that comes to mind in the com- 
parison of the two methods of storage is-the effect on 
the exterior painting of the cars. The study made indi- 
cates that there is a general agreement that the cost of 
painting is increased due to open storage. One large 
company in the East states that the cost of painting 
is increased materially, particularly the maintenance of 
roofs and all exterior iron work, and that cars should 
be shopped on shorter periods in order to maintain an 
appearance equal to that of cars kept in closed storage. 
Even in the South the general opinion is that car paint- 
ing cost is increased. On the Pacific coast it is stated 
that the life of paint is doubled with closed storage. 
An interesting commentary is that closed storage of 
trailers which are used only a few hours a day results 
in notably longer life of the paint. 


| NOR, several years the tendency with regard to car 


MAINTENANCE OF AIR EQUIPMENT 


Regarding the maintenance of air brakes and air 
apparatus, there is not quite the same unanimity of 
opinion. Some of the large systems throughout the 
country state that the cost of this item is increased 
materially in open storage, while others in similar ter- 


ritory do not find any increase in such expense. Proper 
drainage of the air system as soon as the car is turned 
in from service will prevent much of the trouble due 
to freezing of the piping and other parts of the air 
system. One company states that the installation of 
cooling coils which remove moisture from the air sys- 
tem has reduced freeze-ups to a minimum. Another 
does not think that there will be any noticeable in- 
crease in the cost of this item until the temperature 
has reached 10 to 15 deg. below zero (F). At that 
stage, and colder, an increased amount of friction is 
bound to result by the time enough heat is given off to 
start lubrication, even with a special low cold test oil. 
While this is probably a small feature in the main- 
tenance of the individual car it becomes an important 
item to consider in the aggregate. 

There is very general agreement that other items of 
maintenance are increased in cost by open storage. 
One company states that this applies particularly to 
doors, steps and step control and windows. The con- 
tinued action of the weather on the windows causes 
warping and swelling, resulting in an excessive amount 
of broken glass due to sash and doors sticking. Win- 
dows and ventilators are likely to be left open during 
storms, and the weather beating on the interior of the 
car is bound to cause considerable damage. Main- 
tenance of electrical equipment, life guards and roof 
canvas is also said to be greater. 

In the South there is much more rapid deterioration 
of the car bodies due to the woodwork developing rotten 
spots, steel sheathing becoming pitted with rust, and 
canvas roofs cracking and leaking badly. In the North, 
cars are occasionally taken out with brakeshoes frozen 
to the wheels, which causes flats and increases wheel 
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maintenance. Certain motor failures may be caused 
by snow blowing in the ventilating covers when the 
cars are stored outdoors, as there is insufficient heat 
remaining in the motors to vaporize the water as the 
snow melts. Chilled and frosted metals such as axles, 
wheel flanges and journal boxes are subject to break- 
age. If due allowance is made to provide over-sizes for 
extreme cold climates, then there is a higher cost for 
hauling the excess weight. One company reports that 
there is a great deal of trouble with electric couplers 
on account of moisture getting in the plugs and freez- 
ing. This may be caused by drippings from the car 
roof, due to melting of snow by the heat in the cars, 
or from condensation, ete. This frequently is the cause 
of cars being late for service and the cause of delays 
after they are in service. High snow and ice in the 
yards causes much trouble from interference with doors 
and step mechanisms. 


OPEN STORAGE HAS SOME ADDED PROBLEMS 
OF MAINTENANCE 


There does not seem to be any general agreement on 
the question whether it is harder to secure proper 
maintenance with open storage. One company states 
that many small jobs which are taken care of by inspec- 
tors under covered storage are either patched up or 
neglected entirely during bad weather, thus causing 
pull-ins. Another reply is that open storage increases 
the difficulty of keeping clean cars on the road. Com- 
ment on this is: “I have on a number of occasions 
observed in some of our large storage terminals a com- 
plete yardfull of clean cars emerge from a dust and 
rain storm with the appearance of never having been 
cleaned, and the work of the car cleaners entirely lost 
for that day.” Another company, on the Atlantic sea- 
board, states that during very cold weather and when 
it is snowing or raining, it is naturally more difficult to 
work on cars in the open than when they are under 
cover. It is believed that this must to a certain extent 
increase the maintenance costs, as well as make it 
difficult to obtain proper inspection and maintenance. 

A company in the Middle West states that open stor- 
age means extra labor to secure proper maintenance. 
Cars housed under cover in the winter get a chance to 
free themselves of mud and snow picked up on the 
runs, and are in better condition to work on and under 
after they have stood in the carhouse a while. But by 
laying out a regular inspection schedule so that the 
cars due for inspection will be placed under cover that 
night, the storing of cars outdoors or indoors is not of 
such great consequence in taking proper care of main- 
tenance. 

A superintendent of equipment who has had wide 
experience in different climates says that even based 
on adequate room and well-equipped, warm inclosures 
for inspection work, the cars taken in from open stor- 
age probably cannot stand a sufficient time to dry out, 
or thaw out, and inspection will not be as satisfactory 
as if cars were stored in warm inclosures during their 
entire period of rest. Another company reports that 
precipitation, whether of rain, snow, or even of dew, 
dripping from a car roof is likely to get on the windows 
and sides of a car, and the money and effort previously 
expended in cleaning the outside of the car are entirely 
thrown away, because the results are destroyed before 
the public can see it. The same company states that 
since the introduction of the practice of storing cars 
in the open the number of men employed on ear cleaning 
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work has been very materially increased, yet the stand- 
ard of cleanliness of the outsides of the cars is far 
below what it was when all covered storage was used. 


MAINTENANCE STANDARD MAY FALL 
IN SEVERE WEATHER 


The indications are that the maintenance standard is 
likely to fall during stormy weather when open storage 
is used. In this connection the following statement is 
typical: “Men do not like to work in open yards during 
stormy weather, and at such times a large number of 
men report that they are unable to work on account of 
sickness.” Another company states that while abnormal 
weather conditions are usually accompanied by excessive 
equipment failures in any case, it is undoubtedly true 
that the effect of such conditions is worse on cars in 
open storage than on cars housed under cover, even 
though in an unheated building. Another comment was 
this: “During abnormal weather we have more equip- 
ment failures, also accidents, both resulting from less 
thorough inspection and repairs.” The human element 
is also indicated in this answer: “In this day and age, 
unless men are working under the most favorable con- 
ditions, which in bad weather means that cars must 
stand for several hours before they can dry out or 
thaw out, it is inevitable that some of the work will 
be slighted, and car failures usually are the result of 
the lack of good inspection.” 

While with open storage there is some additional cost 
for car heating if the cars are to be sent out on the 
road in comfortable condition, this is offset largely by 
additional heat required in the carhouses for a longer 
period. The extra cost of car heating depends to some 
extent on the type of heater used. With hot water or 
hot air, the time required to get a car warmed up is 
considerably longer than with electric heat. But with 
any type of heater, cars frequently are put in service 
while still cold. One observation is that this does not 
affect the earning power of the car, although it is 
safe to say that it will not tend to engender kindly 
feelings on the part of passengers toward the company. 


OPEN STORAGE MAY LOWER FIRE RISK 


The fire hazard is an item of considerable moment 
in the comparison of the two kinds of storage. Several 
serious fires in the past year have occurred in car- 
houses. Open storage permits the use of water towers, 
giving fire control over a large area. On the other hand, 
a building construction for inclosed storage can be pro- 
vided which is entirely fireproof. In that case the in- 
stallation of automatic fire sprinklers reduces the haz- 
ard materially. In fact, some companies believe that 
the installation of sprinklers in a fireproof carhouse 
makes the protection greater than for open storage with 
fire towers but without sprinklers. The insurance rates, 
however, indicate that the insurance authorities believe 
the hazard is substantially less with open storage. 

There does not appear to be a general agreement on 
the financial results to be obtained by the substitution 
of open for inclosed storage of cars. An increase in 
the total cost of maintenance is admitted in practically 
all cases, but the saving due to open storage may or 
may not equal this, so that it is doubtful whether one 
or the other is cheaper, when considered as a general 
proposition. The answer seems to depend on the indi- 
vidual road, and the methods employed for inspection 
and repair work. 


One reply states: “For cars that are in regular 
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REPLIES OF NINETEEN COMPANIES TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


’ Is It Harder to Se- tions Accompa- 
Company Is the Cost of Paint- Is the Cost of Main- Are Other Mainte- cure Proper Main- nied by Excessive 


If So, Are Abnormal 
Weather Condi- Does the Saving in 
Interest Charges 


Is the Cost of Car More than Offset 


ing Increased by taining Air Equip- nance Costs In- tenance with Open Equipment Fail- Heating In- Any Added Costs 
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service eighteen hours a day or in tripper service for 
several hours each day, closed storage, in my opinion, 
is not warranted. For every car so stored there is an 
expenditure of from $2,000 to $4,000 required, and the 
savings effected will not warrant such an expenditure. 
Most of the failures where open storage is used are due 
to the methods of handling the situation rather than to 
the open storage.” 


CLOSED STORAGE PREFERRED BY OPERATING MEN 


A company in the Middle West states: ‘‘We have 
several outside storage yards. To equip these yards 
with facilities for inside storage would cost a large sum 
of money. This question has been gone into, and we 
are thoroughly satisfied that for a town located as we 
are as to climatic conditions, inside storage would not 
be justified. While there is additional expense with 
open storage the saving on these items would not justify 
the interest charges for the necessary buildings for 
inside storage.” 

Another reply gives the matter a different aspect. 
“The correct answer to this question is a matter of care- 
ful study. I believe that when the cost of the delays 
and unsatisfactory service rendered by open-storage 
cars is added to the cost of other increased maintenance, 
it will be found that the sum is in excess of the interest 
charges on suitable covered storage.” One significant 
statement from a company operating in New York State 
is: “We are at present considering covering all our open 
storage yards.” 

A company on the Atlantic seaboard writes: ‘This 
is a difficult question to answer from our limited experi- 
ence with open storage, but we believe the increased cost 
of maintenance in open storage will be greater than 
the interest charges of capital investments for carhouse 
buildings.” 

Another company in the Atlantic region states: “It 
probably would be more economical to use open storage, 
but very much harder to keep the cars looking in good 
condition; and in my opinion this is one of the most 
important points in city operation. There is no question 
but that the well-painted, clean, quietly-operating car 
tends to attract passengers, particularly those who de- 
sire to ride a short distance; and the additional cost of 
keeping this equipment, particularly the paint, in good 
condition should be considered very strongly and 
weighed against the saving that might be made due to 


the use of open storage.” This is from a company 
notable for its success in building up a short-haul 
business. 

The same thought is given in a different way in the 
following: “Our calculations have always indicated 
that the saving in interest charges more than offsets any 
added costs of open storage, although my personal 
opinion is that we cannot get a true measure of all the 
factors. In the capacity of superintendent of equip- 
ment I would like to see all cars housed every night 
just the same as we house all of our automobile equip- 
ment; but we must concur in what is shown by figures 
to be the most economical thing to do. With storing 
cars out in the open yard, we of course have difficulty 
on winter mornings in getting cars out on time. Unless 
the tracks are salted carefully the cars will freeze in, 
or the brakeshoes will freeze to the wheels. The roofs 
are covered with snow and the cars do not look as well 
as though they had been in the house all night; but 
after they have been on the street for a few hours on 
a stormy day it is hard to tell which was inside or out- 
side the night before.” 

A superintendent of equipment who has had wide 
experience in various sections of the country sums the 
matter up as follows: “I feel that in all Southern cli- 
mates, up as far as Washington and perhaps Ohio, 
open storage is the most economical in the end, and 
logical, but in all cases the inclosed place for inspection 
work should be ample and well equipped so that the 
work can be carried on with comfort. All carhouses 
should be double end, that is, arranged so that the cars 
will come in one end of the carhouse and out the other. 
This is also particularly important with open storage. 
In the extreme eastern and northwestern sections of the 
country I have always felt that while open storage may 
prove economical, there is such a demand nowadays for 
high-class, uninterrupted service that the railways 
should provide themselves with 100 per cent inclosed 
storage. In a number of cases in the past I believe 
more money has been put into the buildings than was 
absolutely necessary for a street car house.” 


SOME COMPARATIVE COSTS 


It is difficult to obtain concrete figures for compari- 
son of the costs of maintenance in the two cases. Ac- 
cording to one company that has used both kinds of 
storage for several years, the average cost per 100 ton- 
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miles for shifting, car cleaning and similar items was 
4.7 cents for a covered storage house, while similar 
costs for an open storage yard handling approximately 
the same total ton-miles was 6.9 cents per 100 ton-miles. 
These figures cover a period of two years. Thus these 
costs are increased 47 per cent with open storage. The 
cost of repairmen for the same locations are 6.5 cents 
per 100 ton-miles for the inclosed storage and 8.6 cents 
per 100 ton-miles for the open storage, or 32 per cent 
more. 

It is stated that the effect of open storage on opera- 
tion is a serious matter, the cost of which is difficult to 
determine. It affects the proper maintenance of sched- 
ules and the delays attributable to storage conditions 
come at the very times that the failures due to severe 
operating conditions are most numerous, thus pyramid- 
ing the trouble. For instance, in a sleet storm there 
is no way to keep the wires in the storage yards clear 
of sleet, and in order to move the cars it is necessary 
for men to get on the tops of the cars and pound the 
wires with clubs. 

One company figures that a fireproof cover for a 50-ft. 
car will cost, at present prices, about $700. Taking 


interest, taxes, depreciation and maintenance at 15 per 
cent gives an annual carrying charge of $105 per car. 
Against this must be set the saving in car cleaning 
expense and car maintenance expense, amounting to 
$150 per car per annum. It is also estimated that 
there is an additional value for the car stored under 
cover on account of better operation amounting to $50 
per annum, Thus in this particular case the annual 
net value per car due to the inclosed storage is $95, 
over and above the charges on the structure. 

This may be an extreme case, as the location is where 
the winters are comparatively severe, although there 
is little weather with temperatures much below zero. 

In general, it would appear that while open storage 
is cheaper and may give lower rates for insurance, the 
increased cost of maintenance will largely offset this, 
and there is a distinct advantage in having the cars 
stored under cover so that work can be done on them 
under the most favorable conditions. Whether the 
monetary value of having cars in better condition for 
early morning service in the winter months is sufficient 
to throw the scale one way or the other depends largely 
on the climate, as indicated in one of the answers. 


Remodeling Obsolete Cars for One-Man Operation 


The Lehigh Valley Transit Company Has Converted Several Types of 
Obsolete Single-Truck Cars for One-Man Operation—Several 
New Features Have Been Worked Out in Connection 
with the Control and Fare Collection Systems 


Transit Company, Allentown, Pa., includes the 

reconstruction and remodeling of a considerable 
number of the company’s old-type cars which are now 
considered obsolete. The single-truck cars are being 
converted for one-man operation. Up to April 1, 1928, 
fifteen cars had been completed and additional cars will 
be changed over as rapidly as conditions will permit. 
The cars which have been changed over were originally 
of three types. Some of these were open cars, some 
were center entrance and others the usual form of 
single-truck closed car. The accompanying illustrations 
show the varying types of construction which were 
necessary in remodeling the different types. In gen- 
eral, the design and equipment after they are converted 
for one-man operation are similar, and a description 
of the conversion of the 400 type will serve as a good 
example of the work accomplished. 

The 400 type cars were originally arranged for center 
entrance and were purchased in 1908, and served their 
purpose until they were placed in the storage yard as 
obsolete. In order to return these cars to service a 
complete overhauling would have been necessary, and 
the officials felt that in attempting this they could be 
changed to one-man operation at a figure of approxi- 
mately one-fourth the price of the present standard 
safety car and that under these conditions the expendi- 
ture was warranted. 


r NHE rehabilitation program of the Lehigh Valley 


CHANGES IN CAR BODY CONSTRUCTION 
FOUND NECESSARY 


The center-entrance doors and steps were removed 
and the side panel made continuous. Two windows 
were added in the place originally occupied by the door. 


Single-Truck Center-Entrance Car Before Remodeling 


The original bulkhead sliding doors were removed and 
an open header construction was substituted. By this 
construction the original strength of the car was re- 
tained and at the same time the objectionable sliding 
doors were eliminated. Two additional side sills were 
placed under the car body to give greater strength 
and rigidity, as the original design was weak in this 
respect and the cars were found to be sagging at both 
ends. The original folding doors on the front right 
and rear left sides of the platform were rearranged 
so as to permit operation by pneumatic door engines. 
A beveled dash was installed on the exterior over the 
bumper. This adds considerably to the appearance of 
the car and also serves to prevent small boys from 
stealing rides on the rear end of cars. 

The seats originally were fitted with a carpet covering. 
This was removed from the backs and cushions, and 
after remodeling and considerable scrubbing these were 
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finished in cherry and varnished to give a sanitary con- 
struction. Originally the headlining was finished in 
robin’s egg blue. Continued service had turned this 
to a green. This was refinished in a buff color, which 
is standard with the company. The leather hand straps 
were replaced with a sanitary celluloid type furnished 
by the Railway Improvement Company. 

Six stanchions were installed in each platform. Two 
of these are arranged one each side of the door for 
the convenience of passengers entering and leaving 
the car. These also serve as supports for the National 


Pneumatic door engines, which are installed in a closed 


compartment over the 
door entrance. The 
stanchions also contain 
the air pipes leading to 
the door engines and 
the control rod for op- 
erating the door. Two 
stanchions are placed 
back of the motorman 
and serve to support 
the motorman’s seat. 
One is installed at the 
motorman’s right for 
supporting the fare box 
and one is placed at the 
right of the bulkhead 
opening to serve as a 
grip for the passengers 
who are _ standing. - 

The position of the 
door engines is conven- 
ient for inspection and is also so located that there is 
little danger from freezing during the winter months. 
The folding step is connected with the main door shaft 
and operates in synchronism with the door. Two of the 
panels in each door were fitted with plate glass so as to 
give the operator a view of the step and also give a 
view of small children outside the car when the doors 
are closed. The doors are controlled through a small 
shaft which extends vertically in front and to the right 
of the operator. This shaft is provided with a small 
handle at the top for hand operation and a small lever 
at the bottom for foot operation. A slight movement 
of this shaft controls the opening and closing of the 
door, and no particular care is required in this move- 
ment. The engines are equipped with pneumatic 
cushions to prevent slamming of the doors in either 
direction. 

The original monitor decks of the cars which were 
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Three Types of Cars After Remodeling for One-Man Operation 

The car atthe left was originally a two-man closed car. The 
ear at the right originally was of center-entrance type, and the 
one at the bottom an open car. 
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fitted with Cathedral glass ventilators have been re- 
tained in their original condition, as it was felt that 
this type of construction was quite satisfactory. The 
vestibule is arranged with three front observation win- 
dows. The left-hand side, which originally contained 
folding doors, was paneled solid and a comfortable 
operator’s folding seat was installed. Platform equip- 
ment was relocated so as to provide for the installation 
of the air-brake valve, register operating button, fare 
box, air sanders, hand brake, etc. The piping at the 
front end is surrounded with a wooden housing. The 
top of this serves as a sort of desk for the operator, 
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and he uses this for his 
transfers and other nec- 
essary equipment. The 
original type Brill 21-E 
trucks have been re- 
tained. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLED 


The original electri- 
cal operating equipment 
was maintained on the 
car and in addition a 
General Electric Com- 
pany’s line switch was 
installed. This removes 
the making and break- 
ing of the control cir- 
cuit from the platform 
controller and prevents 
carbonizing and short- 
circuiting troubles. Its use also provides a convenient 
method for interlocking the operation of the doors and 
steps with the control equipment. 

A complete straight air-brake equipment was in- 
stalled consisting of a General Electric Company’s 
CP-27 compressor, a G.E. type S form L1 brake valve, 
type ML form Al governor and 8-in. x 10-in. brake 
cylinders. The original brake rigging was retained 
and the air brakes were connected into this system. 
The hand-brake equipment consists of a Horne double- 
acting hand brake which is located at the left-hand side 
of the operator’s seat, in a convenient location so that 
it can be readily reached at all times. 

Since these cars are arranged for double-end opera- 
tion, special provision is made for cutting off the air 
supply and locking the various parts of the equipment 
on the non-operating end. This is accomplished through 
a locking shaft which is operated by a handle. When 
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the operator goes to the other end of the car he takes 
this handle with him. A 90-deg. turn of the locking 
shaft closes two air cocks. One of these is for the 
supply of air for that end of the car and the other for 
the brake pipe which holds the air in the brake cylinder 
until released. In addition to these two air cut-outs two 
mechanical locks are located on the locking shaft under- 
neath the vestibule platform. One of these locks the 
folding step and pneumatic door and the other locks 
the main rod of the rear wheel guards. This prevents 
the rear wheel guard from dropping and dragging 
along the pavement. 


PLATFORM APPARATUS IS LOCKED ON REAR END 


By means of this locking shaft all apparatus is locked 
and released at one time and thus it is impossible for 
the operator to forget some individual parts. Over the 
top of the motorman’s brake valve are two levers which 
form a part of the Ohio Brass Company’s sander equip- 
ment. One of these operates the air sander and the 
other controls a pneumatic gong. These levers are also 
locked through the movement of the locking shaft. 

The fare-box stanchion is located in the center of the 
platform convenient for both passengers and operator 
and supports a Johnson fare box which records dimes, 
nickels and pennies. The totalizer, reading in dollars 
and cents, affords a double check in conjunction with 
the register. The stanchion for supporting the fare 
box is constructed of 1-in. pipe at the top and bottom. 
The section immediately behind the fare box is made 
of 14-in. pipe and contains a 110-volt lamp of the 
tube type. 

This lamp is approximately 6 in. long and is 
1 in. in diameter. Five ys-in. holes are drilled in the 
stanchion to permit light from this lamp to shine into 
the examination compartment of the fare box. This 
affords light for the operator to view the coins deposited 
at night without having the glare of the light on the 
front windows of the car. The fare box lamp is con- 
nected in the same circuit with the headlight and 
changes from end to end when the headlight switch is 
thrown. Located on this same stanchion above the fare 
box is an extended mirror. This can be placed in either 
a vertical or a horizontal position as desired by the 
operator so that he can view the main portion of the 
car body to see that passengers are seated before 
starting the car and also to see passengers as they 
approach for exit. : 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC FARE REGISTER USED 


A register of the International R-5 type records cash 
and transfers and has been rearranged to operate by 
electro-magnets. The current for these magnets is 
controlled by a pneumatic switch located in the vestibule 
convenient to the operator. By using the combined air 
and electric device a positive contact is insured for the 
electric circuit, and the locking feature, as already 
described, is more conveniently taken care of. The 
turning of the locking shaft, as previously referred to, 
prevents the register from operating when that end of 
the car is locked. In regular operation the operator 
presses buttons marked ‘‘Cash” and “Transfers,” but 
when in the locked position these buttons can be 
pressed, but there will be no response by the register. 

Another feature of the equipment is the use of an 
Electric Service Supply Company’s pneumatically oper- 
ated gong. The operation of this gong is controlled by 
one of the fingers of the Electric Service Supply Com- 
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pany’s double-valve, gong and sanding attachment 
located over the brake valve. This method of operation 
is of great convenience to the operator and relieves 
him from the continual pounding of the pedal. 

The lighting of the car has been rearranged and the 
original cluster design of fixture has been replaced by 
Electric Service Supply Company’s fixtures with shades 
extending in one line down the center of the car. These 
cars are provided with electric signals and tail lights. 
These are of a design made by the Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company and are arranged to give a red, green, 
white or dark signal on either end, or on both at the 
same time, as desired. A description of this lighting 
fixture, together with the diagram of the connections, 
will be published in a subsequent article. Under normal 


Arrangement of Platform on One of the Remodeled Cars 


conditions these lights are operated from the main 
lighting circuit of the car, but in order to provide for 
keeping them lighted in case the trolley pole should 
leave the wire, a storage battery is also used. This is 
of the Ohio Brass Company’s type and a line relay 
regulates the turning on and off of the storage-battery 
circuit whenever power from the trolley wire is inter- 
rupted. 

A passenger signal system has also been installed 
as a part of the equipment, with push buttons between 
each pair of windows and additional buttons at the 
bulkhead for convenience of passengers as they leave 
the car. Electric Service Supply Company’s high- 
voltage buzzers are used, the current being supplied 
direct from the trolley circuit. The cars are equipped 
with electric heaters, which are controlled by thermo- 
stats and have automatic regulators. The thermostats 
are set so as to keep the temperature of the car between 
65 and 70 deg. 

The original equipment of HB wheelguards were 
retained on these cars with the exception of the location 
of the operator’s tripping and resetting pins. The cars 
are equipped with two trolley. poles in place of one 
used originally, and Ohio Brass Company’s trolley re- 
trievers are used. The use of two poles for the car 
relieves the operator of the inconvenience of turning 
a pole around when changing operating ends. 

In order to accelerate passenger movement and to re- 
lieve the operator of additional trouble in fare collec- 
tion, a large sign is located on the right front end of 
the car reading “Front Entrance—Have Exact Fare 
Ready.” 
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Carrying Safety to the Public—VI 


Newspaper Publicity Has Proved a Most Effective Method of Making the 
Public Realize the Personal Feature of the Safety Campaign—Signed Articles 
by Prominent Persons, News Items and Cartoons Used Advantageously 


By C. W. Price 


Vice-President in Charge of Public Safety 
Elliott Service Company, New York City 


safety the newspapers constitute one of the three 

most direct and effective mediums through which 
to carry the safety message into the homes every day 
in the year. 

Because of the alarming increase of accidents and 
the aroused public interest, the newspapers in most 
communities, if properly approached, are willing and 
glad to sponsor the campaign to promote public safety, 
just as they sponsor similar campaigns to combat other 
evils that menace the life of the community. 

In order to secure the intelligent and whole-hearted 
co-operation of the newspapers it first is necessary thor- 
oughly to acquaint their editors with the plan and pur- 
pose of the campaign, and to outline with them a defi- 
nite program of publicity. 

Much of the material must be prepared for the press. 
It goes without saying that items regarding the cam- 
paign which have direct news value are the ones most 
sought after by the papers, and will be given a promi- 
nent place each day. 

Often a newspaper will assign one reporter to handle 
all news items on safety. This reporter soon becomes 
familiar with the various phases of the work and the 
point of view of those who are promoting the campaign. 
Thus he can add much to the effectiveness of the pub- 
licity. 

In the initial stages of developing an organization, 
it has been found advisable to release to the press a 
complete story on each feature of the program when it 
has developed to the point where it can be announced. 
For instance, when the school authorities have agreed 
to introduce safety instruction into the schools, a col- 


[: ANY organized community effort to promote 


(Cassel in New York Evening World) 


*One of a series of ten articles. Safety Week! 
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Safety First—This Is Watch-Your-Step Week 
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umn article should be released announcing this fact. 
The method of instruction can be outlined in detail, and 
the far-reaching effect of this instruction in carrying 
the safety message into the home can be emphasized. 
Thus there gradually will be built up in the minds of 
the more intelligent citizens a comprehensive idea of 
the scope of the campaign and confidence in its success. 
After the campaign is under way, it is advisable to 
arrange for a series of articles, each of which should 
present an adequate picture of some important feature 
of the campaign. These articles should be signed by 
prominent citizens whose positions render their views 
authoritative. For instance, in Washington the articles 
were prepared by the District commissioners, the com- 
missioner of police, the superintendent of schools, the 


Two-Minute Safety Talk 
to Mothers 

Did you ever think of this? 

What is the use of teaching your 
baby to walk and to talk and then 
teaching him to read and write and 
figure, and then training him to be 
clean, and moral, and industrious; 
I say what’s the use if after all this 
effort you have not taught him the 
perfectly simple lesson of keeping 
from being killed. 

The first duty of a mother is to 
train her child to protect his life 


and limb. FORREST BRADEN, 
Chief of Police. 


Two-Minute Safety Talk 
to Mothers 


A mother who allows her children 
to play in a street where there are 
street cars and automobiles is ex- 
posing them to great danger. She 
might almost as well let them play 
with fire arms. 

Why is it so dangerous for chil- 
dren to play in the streets? Because 
a child at play is utterly unconscious 
of everything except the game he 
is playing and will not look out for 
danger. 

If you allow your children to play 
in the streets you are morally re- 
sponsible if they are killed or 
injured. CHARLES D. GAITHER, 

Commissioner of Police. 


chairman of the women’s committee of the Washington 
safety council, the chairman of the committee repre- 
senting the federal departments, and others. Each of 
these writers discussed the safety campaign from a 
different viewpoint, and urged co-operation. 

“Two-Minute Safety Talks to Mothers,” signed by the 
chief of police, and printed in a box each day on the 
front page of leading newspapers, have proved most 
popular and effective. Each talk should cover some one 
hazard to children in the home or on the street. Pic- 
tures of children doing hazardous things on the street 
are good for the illustrated page or Sunday supplement. 

If the newspaper cartoonists become interested in the 
campaign they can exert a powerful influence in ridi- 
culing the people regarding their careless and reckless 
habits. Under some catchy title such as “Spark Plugs,” 
pointed hints for drivers can be seen, such as these: 

Fools used to blow out the gas, now they step on it. 

Drive carefully, you may meet a fool. 

Drive as if your boss were sitting in the back seat. 

Fools rush in where wise men use the brake. 

Each month an analysis by causes of the accident 
experience of the previous month should be published, 
with editorial comment covering some of the more fla- 
grant cases of violation of safety rules. 

At frequent intervals the newspapers should carry 
articles instructive in character, covering such topics 
as safety in the home, rules of the road, safety of 
children and industrial safety. The editors can do much 
to establish the campaign in the confidence of the peo- 
ple if occasionally, say once a month, they will give 
recognition in the editorial columns to its importance. 

Stories of accidents which occur from day to day, if 
properly handled, can be made to play an important part 
in arousing the people to a realization of the seriousness 
of the situation and the necessity of taking action. 
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Revarnishing Preserves 
Body Paint for Six Years 


How Careful Application of Initial Coat and Proper 
Maintenance on Laurel Line Eliminate Need 
of Frequent Painting in Spite of 
Unfavorable Conditions 


HE frequency with which it is necessary to repaint 
cars and keep them looking well is a matter that 
has received much attention in these days of high costs. 
In this connection, the achievement of the Lackawanna 


_ & Wyoming Valley Railroad (Laurel Line), where the 


period between two successive paintings of the same 
car has been prolonged to approximately six years, is 
of particular interest. And this has been done under 
circumstances which are in many ways unfavorable. 

This line operates between Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Scranton, Pa., through the anthracite mining country 
along the Susquehanna River, with a branch line running 
to Dunmore. Private right-of-way exists for the entire 
length of the line and power is furnished from a third 
rail except for a short distance in the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, where an overhead trolley is used. The third 
rail is uncovered and on that account the friction of the 
collecting shoe against the steel rail causes steel oxide 
dust to be deposited on the lower part of the car body, 
giving it a very drab appearance. This discoloration 
is similar to that described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for March 31, 1923, in connection with the 
New York, Westchester & Boston Railway, resulting 
there from the use of steel trolley wire. 

Another feature of the situation which makes it dif- 
ficult to preserve the attractive appearance of the cars 
is the presence of mine gas in the air. The continual 
use of explosives in the mines creates large quantities 
of sulphurous and nitrous fumes, which have an ex- 
tremely corrosive effect and soon destroy the luster of 
the car exterior. 

But in spite of these unfavorable conditions, the 
Laurel Line has fresh, clean-looking cars, Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad maroon in color. The equipment is 
repainted only once in six years. Each car, however, 
has a very thorough varnishing once every two years. 
This work is carried on in the company shops at 
Scranton under the supervision of C. D. Shellabarger, 
master mechanic. Because it is desired to have all 
available rolling stock in service on the road during 
the summer months, painting is done between Nov. 1 and 
May 30 only. From June to November, therefore, the 
painters are occupied with outside work along the line, 
painting stations, bridges, etc. 

The program followed in the regular revarnishing 
which each car receives every second year is as fol- 
lows: The car is thorougly washed with soap and caustic 
soda. Then the surface is sandpapered, holes puttied 
up, and glazing done with Valentine’s knifing surfacer 
where it is needed. All glazed areas are next sand- 
papered, puttied, and retouched with flat color. A coat 
of color varnish, HL gloss, is applied. The stripes and 
letters are then touched up, and finally a coat of 
Valentine’s heavy body finishing varnish is applied. 

Once every six years, however, a car is entirely re- 


painted. All the old paint on the outside is burned off 


down to the wood, which is then closely sandpapered. 
Next a coat of Du Pont No. 1 surfacer is applied. Holes 
are puttied up and glazing is dene where necessary. 
The surface is again closely sandpapered, after which 


comes a coat of Du Pont No. 2 surfacer. A repetition 
of this operation follows, the surface being reputtied, 
resandpapered, and another coat of the surfacer applied. 
It is then sandpapered once more, and dusted off, and 
painted with Du Pont No. 3 body color. The striping 
and lettering are done next, and afterward one coat of 
Valspar outside rubbing varnish is applied. The process 
ends with a coat of Valspar outside heavy body finish. 

The interior of the car is stripped bare of everything 
which can be removed. Only the fare register rod 
and its brackets are allowed to remain. All surfaces 
are thoroughly sandpapered, dusted off and touched up 
with shellac. A coat of Valspar interior car varnish 


Paint Still in Good Condition After Six Years 


is then applied and the floor is given a coat of Valspar 
floor paint. 

Doors and sash are removed before the painting 
job begins. Both sides of the sash are sandpapered 
and touched up with Du Pont No. 1 surfacer. They 
are then given a coat of Valspar interior finishing 
varnish and a coat of Kay & Ess sash color. After 
this comes a coat of rubbing varnish, and lastly the 
heavy body finishing varnish. For the doors the same 
process is followed with some slight additional putty 
and glazing work, if that is needed. 

The vestibule is thorougly sandpapered, and touched 
up with Du Pont No. 2 surfacer. Next is applied a 
coat of Valspar color varnish, and finally a coat of one- 
half rubbing and one-half heavy body finishing varnish. 
After the roof has been scraped it receives an applica- 
tion of Sherwin-Williams deck paint. The trucks are 
cleaned and then painted with Valspar iron preserver. 

The frequency of revarnishing and repainting de- 
pends entirely upon the appearance of the individual 
car. No attempt is made to place it on either a time 
or mileage basis. Under average conditions, however, 
each car is varnished about once in two years and 
painted once in six years. Considerable economy is 
effected by lengthening the painting period in this way. 
for the revarnishing costs only about one-third as much 
as a repainting job. Moreover, a car can be revar- 
nished in five and one-half days, whereas it takes nine 
or ten for repainting. This is an important item on a 
road of moderate size which desires to keep ready for 
service as many cars as possible. 


The Havana Electric Railway formerly indicated the 
different routes on its cars by colors and the desti- 
nation signs were painted with these colors and the 
same color combination was carried in the head end of 
the monitor deck. The increase in the number of routes, 
however, made the changes necessary, as all the practi- 
cable color combinations have been exhausted. Now the 
divisions are indicated by a letter, and a figure shows 
the destination. This numbering permits the separation 
of the system into as many divisions as are convenient, 
up to twenty-six, and allows the use of nine lines per 
division. These route signs are illuminated at night. 
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It Pays to Treat Wood Poles 


and Ties 


Experience of Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Rail- 
way During Fifteen Years Shows Treatment 
Insures Life of Thirty Years Under 
Local Conditions 


By HowarD H. GEORGE* 
Engineer Maintenance of Way Public Service Railway, 
Newark, N. J. 

N VIEW of the recent activities of the American 

Electric Railway Engineering Association in the field 
of wood preservation and of the efforts of the special 
committee on wood preservation this year to recommend 
definite specifications for treatment of wood poles, it 
will probably be of interest to a great many to know of 
the experience of one electric railway with pressure- 
treated poles. The data and views accompanying this 
description were collected by W. A. Underwood, electrical 
engineer of the Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend 
Railway, and were furnished the writer through the 
courtesy of P. R. Hicks, secretary-manager of the serv- 
ice bureau of the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion. They relate to treated pole installations on the 
line of the Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Railway. 

The poles were of Southern yellow pine, about 40 per 
cent loblolly; they were 45 ft. long, and measured at 
least 29+ in. in circumference at the top and at least 
393 in. 6 ft. from the butt. The treatment was by the 
full-cell pressure vrocess, with 12 lb. absorption per 
cubic foot. They were treated at Pascagoula, Miss., 
and Slidell, La. 

A total of 2,500 poles were set with an average spacing 
of thirty-two poles per mile. They were installed be- 
tween Kensington (Chicago), I'l., and South Bend, Ind., 
a distance of about 75 miles. ‘The line runs through a 
slightly rolling country. In the section between New 
Carlisle and South Bend the soil is sandy clay and black 
loam. Between Kensington and Hammond the soil is 
black mud, and between Hammond and New Carlisle 
it is sand. 


POLES IN GOOD CONDITION AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


The poles were set in 1907 and carry an average 
equipment of two 10-ft. crossarms supporting single- 
phase and three-phase 33,000-volt circuits, telephone and 
signal lines, as well as mastarm trolley, etc. The poles 
were all set in concrete because of ground conditions. 

The last official inspection was in November, 1922. 


*Chairman special committee on wood preservation, A.E.R.E.A. 


At that time sixty poles had been removed, mostly due 
to the presence of woodpecker holes and consequent 
decay. A few had been burned by transmission lines, 
arresters being defective. At that time, the inspec- 
tion report stated that there were a few more poles that 
should be renewed, but that the line generally was in fine 
condition and should easily give fifteen years more 
service. 

Of the poles, 1,290 (about 40 per cent loblolly) were 
treated at Slidell, La., in the following manner: The 
poles were first steamed six hours at 30 lb., 274 deg. F. 
They were next subjected to a vacuum for four hours at 
26 in. Oil pressure was then applied for one-half to one 
hour at 60 to 90 lb. English coal-tar creosote was used, 
and showed the following analysis: 
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The oil used for treating 1,500 poles at Pascagoula, 
Miss., showed the following analysis: 
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Specific gravity at 35 deg. C. 


These poles were treated without any preliminary 
seasoning, that is, some of them had been cut two weeks 
and some two months. The majority were cut from 
longleaf yellow pine or second-growth longleaf pine, 
although about 40 per cent were loblolly. They were 
steamed twelve hours at 35 lb., followed by a vacuum 
period of six hours at 23 to 24 in. It required from two 
to four hours at 100 to 125 lb. pressure to impregnate 
with 12 lb. oil per cubic foot. 

The accompanying illustrations show the pole and 
track construction used and also the type of overhead. 
One view also shows the condition of creosoted ties, 
which were installed about the same time. 

This installation of treated poles is extensive, and is 
a striking example of what can be expected from treat- 


These Poles and Ties Treated with Wood Preservative Have Given Good Service 


At left, part of 2,500 creosoted poles set in 1907. In center, track on C., L. S. & S. B. Ry. with cresoted tiees fifteen 
years old. At right, fifteen-year-old pole which is good for another fifteen years 
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ment of wood poles. When, after fifteen years of serv- 
ice, only sixty poles, or 2.4 per cent, have been removed 
from all causes out of a total of 2,500 originally installed, 
and the remainder of the line gives every evidence of 
another fifteen years of service, this is conclusive evi- 
dence of the ultimate economy of using treated poles. 

In connection with the claim made that the principal 
cause of removal was decay, starting from holes made 
by woodpeckers, it is of interest to quote from a letter 
written by Roger F. Hosford of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. Discussing this claim, Mr. 
Hosford writes: 


_The first time I saw any woodpecker attack on a creosoted 
Pine pole was in 1910, when, in a party with Howard Weiss 
and several others, I looked at several poles near Flanders, 

. Y., while we were making an inspection of the Pough- 
keepsie-Newton Square line. In this case a woodpecker 
had started to enlarge an unused bolthole but had not gone 
very far. I think that, if we totaled up our whole experi- 
ence, we would find many more cases of attack of this kind 
than of any serious damage. As you probably know, there 
are several species of woodpecker whose habit is to make 
their homes in pieces of available timber, such as poles, 
posts, etc. When a woodpecker has hollowed out a nest for 
itself in the upper part of a pole it has probably cut away 
enough of the wood to represent a substantial impairment 
of strength at that particular section. We have not, how- 
ever, found many woodpecker nests in creosoted pine poles. 
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I Saw one last month in a pole near Fredericksburg, Va., 
but in this case the top of the original piece had been 
cut off and decay had run down to about the point where the 
woodpecker had entered and cut out its nest. The pole 
must have been more than twenty years old when this 
happened. 

The fairly considerable number of cases where a wood- 
pecker starts at a bolthole or some similar point and cuts 
away a litte wood; as compared with the relatively few 
cases where it goes so far as to make a.nest inside the pole, 
lead me to believe that whatever woodpecker attack we 
encounter in creosoted pine holes is due to the woodpecker 
seeking a nest. For example, a bird notices a bolthole and, 
needing a home, thinks it can get one by enlarging the open- 
ing. In most cases the bird soon gives up the attempt and 
searches for an easier piece of wood to build a home in. 
If treatment is thin at the point where the woodpecker 
starts working, the result might be an opening for decay. 
Usually, however, the point of attack seems to have been 
one where there would be no basis for expecting irregular- 
ity of treatment, so that nothing important results from 
the woodpecker’s activities. 

I have seen occasional articles appearing in periodicals, 
where reference is made to serious trouble from woodpeckers 
attacking creosoted poles. I do not know whether the people 
who report these experiences make the distinction which I 
do between a woodpecker hole and woodpecker nest, which 
is very substantial from the structural strength viewpoint, 
or whether the regions in which the experience has been 
reported are comparatively devoid of timber suitable for 
nests so that the woodpecker has to do considerable damage 
to the pole if it is going to have a nest at all. 


Keeping 95 per Cent of the Cars in Service 


Complete and Convenient Records Speed Up Inspections and Repairs 
—The Maintenance Practices of a Small Company Which Keep 
the Number of Cars Out of Service to a Very Small Percentage 


Railway calls for the operation of forty-two cars 

in the middle of the day, with twenty-one addi- 
tional trippers in the evening rush hours, or sixty-three 
cars in all. Inasmuch as the company possesses alto- 
gether only sixty-three closed cars, some of which are 
always being overhauled and painted, the shop depart- 
ment has a never-ending problem to keep the trans- 
portation department supplied with as nearly as pos- 
sible the full sixty-three cars. If a car is pulled in 
crippled at any time during the day it must be put back 
in shape for service again before five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

A good example of this is furnished by a recent in- 
cident. A modern steel car, No. 514, was in collision 
with a heavy auto truck in the early morning, with 
the result that the body corner post was stove in, the 
side sheeting badly crumpled and some glass broken. 
The car was pulled into the carhouse at about 9:30. 
Immediately the shopmen set to work. The corner seats 
were removed and the steel heated in place. Then the 
blacksmith hammered out the bent steel plates and the 
seats were replaced. Meanwhile another workman had 
replaced the broken glass. Next the car was run into 
the paint shop and a coat of paint applied over the 
area where the damage had been done. At 4:30 in 
the afternoon, when the dispatcher called for cars to 
go out on the road, No. 514 was sent out with scarcely 
a trace remaining of the morning mishap. 

In order to accomplish the quick repairs necessitated 
by the shortage of cars and to maintain the equipment 
in the excellent condition for which the Binghamton 
rolling stock is noted efficient shop methods are required. 


[= weekday schedule of the Binghamton (N. Y.) 


Two salient points stand out as fundamental principles 
of policy. In the first place a complete and convenient 
car index system is used to keep a record of all work 
done in the shop. Great pains have been taken to make 
the forms so simple and easy to use that they shall 
really be time-saving devices. In the second place, an 
ample number of spare parts for replacement is always 
on hand. These two factors, each depending upon the 
other, are the foundation of the maintenance practice. 
The primary step in the record system is the ‘“Con- 
dition of Car” report, which is made by the car operator 
whenever he turns in a car at the carhouse. As will be 
seen in the accompanying illustration, this form pro- 
vides space to mark any ordinary defect. If no defects 
exist, the operator signifies that fact by the notation 
“OK” under remarks. But in any case, whether or not 
there are defects, a report must be made out when the 
car is turned in. Severe disciplinary action is taken 
against a man who fails to turn in a “Condition of Car” 
card. For that reason, and also because it is so easy 
to note on them any little defect, these cards are a 


valuable aid to the mechanical department. 


Such a ecard for each car goes to the night foreman 
of the shop. He looks through them and at once gets 
a general idea of the work to be done that night. As 
a result, he is able to distribute his force of workmen 
in the most efficient way. But still more important, he 
knows with reasonable certainty that the job for which 
he has arranged will be all the work necessary to be 
done that night. He does not have to fear the discovery 
just before morning of some defect that was not re- 
ported. After all defects have been repaired, the inside 
of each car is swept and sprayed with West’s disinfect- 
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The Forms Are So Simple and Easy to Use that They Really Save Time 


ant. The exterior is dry wiped, and every third night 
the windows are washed. Brook’s renovator is used 
about once in sixty days to brighten up the paint. 

Inspection and overhauling are done on a mileage 
basis, and here again accurate records play an im- 
portant part. Every time a trainman turns in a car 
at the carhouse he must fill out a small slip giving the 
car number, the route on which he is running and the 
number of trips he made. A clerk at the office converts 
the latter figure into miles, and the slips are then filed 
by cars. An inspection of these slips at any time will 
show the number of miles run since the date of the last 
inspection. One thousand miles operation is the basis 
of inspection and 50,000 miles is the basis for general 
overhauling. 

Each car has a yellow card in the inate mechanic’s 
file, showing the date of the last inspection and the date 
of the last overhauling, as well as the mileage prior 
thereto. A general overhauling requires three or four 
days, and one car at a time is taken out of service for 
this work. Painting is done periodically, once in two 


years, even though the car retains a fairly presentable 


appearance. Eight days are required for painting and 
two cars are always in the paint shop. 

An experiment which has proved successful in 
Binghamton is the use of green headlining instead of 
white on the front platform. This has materially im- 
proved the motorman’s vision at night. 

A “Record of Inspection and Repairs” card, such as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is filled out 
every time a car is inspected. These cards are filed 
by car number in the shop and the master mechanic 


can tell at any time from them the name of the shop- 
man who last examined any particular piece of appa- 
ratus on a given car, the condition in which he found it 
and what repairs he made. This record is valuable in 
case of breakdown of equipment to determine exactly 
when and by whom it was previously inspected. 

The repairs made when a car is inspected or over- 
hauled are carefully noted on the proper card in the 
file. Different color cards are used for keeping records 
of the various apparatus. For example, wheel-record 
cards are orange; compressor cards, red; carbon-brush 
cards are blue, etc. The wheel record card is perhaps 
typical. Like most of the other records, these are filed 
by car number. The card shows the wheel number, 
the maker’s name, the material, the size when installed 
and the size when removed, the dates of installations 
and removal, and the mileage run during the period 
of service. Other records are kept with similar sim- 
plicity and accuracy. The records of such equipment 
as compressors, however, which are frequently trans- 
ferred from one car to another, are filed by the manu- 
facturer’s number. 


KEEPING STOCKED WITH SPARE PARTS 


Another phase of the maintenance practice of this 
company, just as important as that of keeping accurate 
records, is that of having always on hand an ample sup- 
ply of spare parts for replacement. These two funda- 
mentals of shop practice are closely linked together 
because it is the comprehensive record system of past 
repairs that enables the master mechanic to forecast 
his future needs. Except for such material as is ob- 
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tainable locally, it is the general policy to keep on hand 
in the storeroom a sixty-day supply of parts for re- 
placement. 

The value of having this rather unusually large stock 
of spare parts on hand was well illustrated during the 
past winter, when five journal boxes were broken in 
one week. Normally such a number would .not be 
broken in six months, and only the unusually large 
supply of extras in stock prevented the laying up of 
several cars. It is claimed also that this practice is 
economical in several ways. In the first place it permits 
the immediate substitution of a new part for a damaged 
one, and thereby forestalls a more serious and more 
expensive repair job later. In the second place, it 
permits the storekeeper to make many of his purchases 
when the market is favorable. The card index plays 
its part in this end of the business also, as a complete 
record is kept of all orders, receipts and expenditures 
for material. For this purpose the ordinary stock card 
furnished by the Library Bureau is used. 

Actual experience has convinced the Binghamton 
Railway that systematic maintenance is worth much 
more than it costs. The comprehensive card records 
really save time and money as well as make easier the 
task of keeping the rolling stock in first class condition. 
The high standard of maintenance has helped materially 
to produce increased patronage and a generally friendly 
attitude of the public toward the company, as told in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 5, 1923. 


Combined Electric Welder 


and Grinder 


Welding and Grinding Equipment Mounted on a Ford 
Chassis Can Be Moved Rapidly—Both Operations 
Are Done Simultaneously'by Two Men 
Without Interference 


HE welding and grinding of rail joints now con- 
stitutes a considerable portion of the track mainte- 
nance work of electric railways. The tendency is to 
provide equipment designed to insure quick transport 
from point to point and economical handling by few 
operators. Among the essential requirements for a 


satisfactory welding and grinding machine are: Easy 
portability to prevent interference with normal car oper- 
ation; rapid transportation to and from the job, and 
operation with a minimum amount of labor. 

The mounting of welders and grinders on wheels so 
' that they may be handled to and from the job easily 
is quite common. Where the welder and grinder are 
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Welding and Grinding Operations Performed at the Same Time 


separate units, two men are usually employed for each 
unit, and when they are hauled by trucks an additional 
driver is necessary. By mounting both welder and 
grinder on a 2-ton Ford chassis, Walter Uffert, master 
mechanic New York & Harlem Railroad, New York, 
N. Y., has provided for many of the most essential 
features and has produced a unit that can be handled 
by two men. 

Accompanying illustrations show the equipment at 
work on a job. Both welding and grinding operations 
can be carried on simultaneously. Welding leads of 
100 ft. in length are provided, so that the welder can 
work on joints for this distance ahead of the truck. 
The grinding operation is performed at the rear of the 
truck so that this can follow the welding without in- 
terference. 

The welding and grinding equipment is mounted on 
a substantial angle-iron framework in the rear of the 
driver’s cab. Six frames of grid resistance are mounted 
in two tiers immediately behind the cab. Circuit break- 
ers are placed in the welding circuit ahead of the equip- 
ment and the current graduations are obtained by knife 
switches. 

The New York & Harlem Railroad uses the under- 
ground conduit contact system, and current for welding 
is obtained directly from the contact rails Fy use of a 
plow. Four receptacles are provided on the left-hand 
side of the truck. Two of these are for the plow leads 
and the other two for the welding leads. Plugs with 
substantial wooden handles are used for plugging in to 
obtain the necessary connections. Copper rods with 
substantial porcelain insulators are used for all con- 
nections to the resistor grids and to the switches and 
circuit breakers. There is thus no danger of charring 
insulation from too much heat and at the same time this 
method of construction is neat and compact. 

In mounting the grinding wheel, special attention 
was given to flexibility so that the grinding wheel can 


At Left—Receptacles for the Contact and Welding Leads Are Provided at the Lower Edge of the Chassis. At Right— 
Sheet Iron Curtains Close in the Equipment During Bad Weather and While 
Being Transported to and from the Job 
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be removed from one rail to the other and can be pushed 
backward and forward without the necessity of shifting 
the truck. A 3-hp. 600-volt General Electric motor is 
used for driving. This is belted to a countershaft 
mounted just behind the grid resistors. This counter- 
shaft is made of a 7-in. solid axle and has ball bearings. 
Another countershaft at the rear of the chassis has a 
loose pulley which slides from side to side. By this 
arrangement the grinder can be thrown from one rail 
to the other for grinding as desired without shifting 
the position of the truck. The grinding wheel is 
mounted at the rear of an extension arm, which is 
pivoted at the lower end of a support fastened to the 
countershaft on which the loose pulley slides. The 
grinding wheel can thus be shoved ahead or pulled back 
a distance of 24 in. either side of its neutral position. 

The grinding wheel is supported in its normal posi- 
tion a few inches above the rail by a chain and spring 
attached to a swinging arm. This supporting arm 
pivots about an upright in the upper center part at the 
rear of the truck and has a brace running from the 
outside end to the bottom of the fulcrum. The use of 
a spring in connection with the suspension of the grind- 
ing wheel permits this to be pushed down so as to per- 
form the grinding operation, and when it is necessary 
to shift the truck the operator needs only to let go of 
the wheel and it automatically clears itself. The arm 
on which the grinding wheel is mounted has a bent por- 
tion extending over the top of the wheel. This acts as 
a safety guard for the workman and also provides for 
attaching a handle to facilitate the grinding operation. 
All bearings except those on the main driving shaft 
are equipped with grease cups. 

The principal members of the framework are of 5-in. 
channels. The supports for the grid resistors and for 
the driving axle are two 3-in. x 34-in. angles. The 
smaller members which constitute the side frames are 
14-in. x 14-in. angles. All parts were forged in the 
railway company’s shops. 

The sides are of sheet iron arranged to fold up and 
lie on top of the roof. These give protection to the 
equipment during stormy weather or when it is being 
transported to and from the job. The arm with the 
grinding wheel folds up and is held firmly in position 
by a hook connection, and the swinging arm supports 
can be reversed so as to extend inside the covered por- 
tion of the truck. A curtain at the rear can be lowered 
as a protection to the equipment. A circuit of five 
lights is provided. This not only affords illumination 
to the equipment during dark periods, but also serves 
as a warning that the contact shoe is in place so that 
the operator will not attempt to drive away without 
removing his plow from the contact slot. 


Electrification in Japan 


LECTRIC railroad construction is a live subject now 

in Japan and the prospects are that by the end of 
- the summer there will be a considerable addition to the 
miles of electric track in the Japanese Empire. Accord- 
ing to the Japan Times and Mail of April 28, 1923, dur- 
ing 1922 thirty-three new companies were licensed to 
construct electric railways that have a total length of 
436 miles and nineteen of these companies have begun 
construction on 88 miles. The same paper publishes a 
list of railways which electrified 116 miles of line in 
1922 and eight other companies licensed to build or 
electrify 66.8 miles of line. 
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Devices to Prevent Lamp Theft 


A Base that Does Not Fit the Ordinary Fixture May 
Be Used—Lock Sockets Have Given Satisfac- 
tion on Several Railways 


HE problem of preventing the theft of lamps from 

railway cars, stations, etc., is today largely a matter 
of discouraging those who supply their own homes by 
stealing the company’s lamps. At one time serious 
losses were suffered because boys unscrewed lamps and 
threw them in the street for amusement. Occasionally 
stealing has been done on a regular money-making 
basis, large numbers of the stolen lamps being resold 
at a low price to unscrupulous second-hand dealers. 
Neither of the latter two factors now appears to be 
of such importance as the theft by people who take 
lamps for their own use. 

Four general remedies for the situation have been 
tried. The simplest consists in marking lamps in some 
conspicuous and ineradicable manner. A second plan is 
to use a base that will not fit a standard fixture. Under 
these circumstances the lamp is useless to the thief. 
Lock sockets are a third means of preventing theft. A 
fourth is the installation of lamps of unusual voltage 
or wattage, not suitable for ordinary use. 

Etching the name of the railway in the glass of the 
lamp is a long-established custom on some properties. 
It is no doubt the cheapest of the numerous methods of 
preventing the theft of lamps. These railways claim 
that the mere presence of the company’s name on the 
glass keeps people from stealing their lamps. The Bam- 
berger Electric Railroad, Salt Lake City, uses an inter- 
esting variation of this idea by marking its lamps 
“Stolen from B.E.R.R.” It must be admitted, however, 
that etching the name on the glass is not always effi- 
cient to prevent serious loss of lamps, and a number 
of companies favor more elaborate remedies. 

Next in point of simplicity is the plan of equipping 
lamps with an unusual base, so that they cannot be put 
into the ordinary commercial socket. This may be 
accomplished by use of a left-hand thread or by other 
means. Several serious objections exist, however, to 
the use of a left-hand thread. Such a lamp is used in 
the New York subway for the 40-volt emergency light- 
ing system to prevent the regular 130-volt lamps from 
being put into the emergency sockets and vice versa. 
The experience of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company shows the additional cost to be about 34 cents 
for each lamp. This would be a continuing charge, and 
if added to the price of all lamps used by the railway 
would be a formidable annual expense. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether the value of the left-hand thread 
would equal the original cost of altering the sockets plus 
the increased cost of manufacture. 

To change the thread on only a portion of the lamps 
used by a railway would not be a feasible arrangement. 
The difference in appearance between the two types 
would be scarcely noticeable and confusion would be the 
inevitable result if a stock of each kind was kept on 
hand. This similarity of appearance would to some extent 
spoil the plan as a preventive of stealing, for many 
left-hand thread lamps would undoubtedly be taken 
under the impression that they were the ordinary type. 

There is, however, a similar expedient which is dis- 
tinetly more promising. American manufacturers are 
now making for signal purposes on the railroads lamps 
with a medium bayonet base, such as is used in Europe. 
So far as is known, there is no socket for these lamps 
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now on the market in this country, as the signal manu- 
facturers make a special design for their own work. 
It is safe to say, however, that the socket makers would 
be glad to supply the demand if it existed. 

The fact that these lamps are actually being manu- 
factured at the present time is a point in favor of the 
‘bayonet base plan. From a railway point of view the 
change from a right-hand thread base to the medium 
bayonet base would be no more complicated than the 
change to the left-hand thread. The bayonet base 
would have the advantage of being readily distinguish- 
able from an ordinary base. No confusion would be 
caused in the supply and a thief would see at once the 
folly of stealing such a lamp as it would be of no use. 

There are two protective features common to all lock 
sockets. The first is that it is 
always difficult, although not 
altogether impossible, to remove 
a lamp without using-the key. 
Second, the mere fact that an 
article is locked fast acts as a 
deterrent to persons who would 
not hesitate to grab a loose ar- 
ticle. A disadvantage common 


G.E. Lock Socket Used in Brooklyn. 
At Right, Bayonet Base Lamp. 


to all lock sockets is the time required to change lamps. 
Various types of lock sockets are in use. 

One of these, made by the Benjamin Electric Com- 
pany, has a slot cut in the side of the shell through 
which a pointed steel dog is pressed against the lamp 
base. The dog is so pivoted that it permits a lamp 
to be inserted without interference, but bites when 
an attempt is made to unscrew it. A key releases the 
dog. In the “Arrowlock” socket, the lamp is held fast 
by a clamp which has to be screwed up by a key after 
the lamp has been inserted, and must be loosened in 
the same way before it can be withdrawn. 

A General Electric Company lock socket which works 
on an entirely different principle has been used for 
several years by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 
The feature of this device is that the interior shell of 
the socket turns freely within the outer casing. Hence 
a lamp cannot be screwed in or out until a key is 
inserted to engage the slotted base of the interior sheil 
and prevent its rotation. Because the socket shell 
simply turns with the lamp, a would-be thief is not 
tempted to force the lamp and thereby break it. The 
experience of the B.R.T. shows that the saving of 
lamps pays for the installation of this lock socket. 

Brief consideration of the matter shows that it would 
not be feasible for railways to use lamps of higher 
than standard voltage, nor those of lower voltage. The 
former would be too fragile and the use of the latter 
with the ordinary 550-volt current would necessitate 
the connection of altogether too many lamps in a single 
series. The failure of one lamp would put out half 
the lights in the car. Moreover, the difference between 
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such lamps and the standard 110-volt lamp would not 
be very noticeable and many would probably be stolen 
in spite of their different voltage. 

The use of high-wattage lamps, however, is entirely 
feasible and serves nearly the same end. Many electric 
railways now use a lighting scheme first tried several 
years ago by the Cleveland Railway. Five 94-watt 
Mazda “B” lamps are arranged along the center line 
of the ceiling of a typical center-entrance car, and 
a spare lamp is located over the well which can be cut 
in if one of the other lamps fails. Theft is much re- 
duced because the size of the lamp at once proclaims 
it to be something different from the ordinary. 

Local conditions which affect the theft of lamps must 
determine the most effective remedy. In general, it 
may be said that the least expensive of these plans, 
that of etching on the lamps the name of the company, 
is likely to be also the least satisfactory. It has, in 
fact, been given up by many companies that formerly 
used it. The bayonet base is regarded favorably by 
the manufacturers, because it is already a standard 
product, although not largely used in the United States. 
Its effectiveness to prevent the theft of lamps has not 
been demonstrated, but expert opinion seems to ap- 
prove it as the most promising of the less expensive 
plans. 

The other two remedies that have been tried are more 
expensive. The installation of lock sockets would cost 
more than the installation of bayonet sockets because 
the former are a more complicated article. They are, 
however, effective, and experience shows that on a city 
property where many chances exist for lamps to be 
stolen, this plan more than pays for itself. Still more 
expensive is the scheme of center lighting with large 
lamps. This, of course, necessitates rewiring the light- 
ing circuits throughout the car, and few railways are 
likely to favor so ambitious an undertaking for old 
cars. On new cars, however, it is an excellent device 
for preventing theft, and affording other advantages. 


Track Costs Reduced to 
Units of Work 


In Cleveland the Plan of Basing Costs on Units Done 
per Man-Hour Has Assisted in Keeping Down 
Total Expenditures for Maintenance 


N DETERMINING costs of construction and main- 

tenance, it is very desirable to have available some 
simple basis by means of which a comparison of dif- 
ferent methods may be made. With rates for labor 
and prices of materials changing as rapidly as they are 
at the present time, total costs do not necessarily reveal 
the true relative value of different methods unless a new 
calculation is made for each job to bring them to the 
same conditions of cost. 

In order to simplify such comparisons, and get a true 
picture of the various methods in use, Charles H. Clark, 
engineer maintenance of way Cleveland Railway, has 
studied the various classes of work done by employees in 
the track department. As a mean of eliminating the 
various elements subject to fluctuation, all comparisons 
have been made on the basis of the number of units of 
any specified operation performed per man-hour ex- 
pended. To obtain this information an analysis was 
made of forty-four separate operations. His results, 
which have been collected and tabulated, are presented 
in the data given on page 1008. 
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An examination of these unit figures shows that there 
are wide divergencies due to the employment of differ- 
ent methods. 


The result of careful study in this manner of methods 
of construction and maintenance has eliminated many 


work by hand. 


For instance, operation No. 1, tearing up 
old pavement, is done in Cleveland by two methods, the 
first one being by hand, and the second by the use of 
a special paving plow. The figures show that one man, 
working by the usual hand method, will be able to tear 
up 17.3 ft. of stone paving per hour, whereas with the 
special plow developed for this purpose he can tear up 
113.2 ft. of the same paving. The economy resulting 
from the use of the machine method is so obvious that 
it is easy to see why the company now does little of this 


rate for labor. 


wasteful and inefficient methods. 
eral application of machinery and labor-saving methods 
has prevented the cost of the work from rising anything 
like so high as it would have done had the old methods 
been retained. The total cost of way maintenance, with 
labor at 50 cents per hour, is only some 58 per cent 
greater than the total cost was for doing the same work 
with the old methods, when 19 cents was the current 
In other words, wages have increased 
163 per cent, but track costs only 58 per cent, in 


Cleveland. 


In Cleveland the gen- 


The Cleveland Railway, Units of Work per Man-Hour, 1922 


Operation Part of Roadbed Material Type of Construction Units per Man-Hour 
1. Tearing pavement with plow Track Stone 1" Sale Ree takes hats dette em ad 113.2368 ft. of track 
Tearing pavement with plow Track Brick:: ~ =, 7 =) ef idavump bee ee eet one 143. 0674 ft. of track 
2. Clearing pavement Track Stone. RG Pa ies hee tee be ie ew 17.2911 ft. of track 
Clearing pavement ‘ac Brick.” 42545, Gh Gxtase reste etetas eee wie ter 20.6388 ft. of track 
3. Tearing and clearing pavement by hand One-half devil strip, track and outside Stone 4 4 eeeeeeereeeecererecreres 1267 ft. of track 
Tearing and clearing pavement by hand One-half devil strip, track and outside Brick = sa nuuuueeneeceeecceerees 4984 ft. of track 
Tearing and clearing pavement by hand One-half devil strip and outside f Stone. 4), Gaede ences ale Unk pee « 9031 ft. of track 
Tearing and clearing pavement by hand One-half devil strip and outside Brick 7 Pees eo Rerrnce oie Mcgee at ie 4390 ft. of track 
Tearing and clearing pavement by hand One-half devil strip, trackand outside Concrete 4 4£2 2 sssesereneeeeererreeeers 1291 ft. of track 
Tearing and clearing pavement by hand Outside Asphalt") 0) Tigre mteoen a ners sare na 1672 ft. of track 
4.. Tearing and clearing curb =) 7 fo ee ee . Corierete: a). 2h Hi sincine ed ace semen ens 18.0761 ft. of track 
5. Excavating; paving charge One-half devil strip, track and outside Sand = 3 ..... Sis besa eee 7112 ft. of track 
6. Breaking concrete by hand One-half devil strip, track and outside Concrete Oak ties and sand base 4850 ft. of track 
Breaking concrete with pounder One-half devil strip, track and outside Concrete Oak ties and sand base 45.8084 ft. of track 
Helping pounders One-half devil strip, track and outside Concrete Oak ties and sand base 115.2619 ft. of track 

7. Cutting rail with burner... > * 1) Sivevcis ccteclalpie IMUM woe ee ow Rhu is ies ihGibeels wieie NS mm hie Rips Wate ae eee ee 8 em 4936 cuts 

Cutting, rail: helping:burner . 4 inl. .AS ee | eg ee ae aoe ae Wes spoon. cts net ielol= sort 11.4428 cuts 

8 Digging jatk holes = 9) 1 Nn dod ass ss + Sand Oak ties and sand base -9851 holes 

Digging jackholes,.» | Ei ft ep Scat. eo Concrete Oak ties and sand base 8322 holes 
9. Tearinguprailandties = =) s  * 9... nt eT srs San Oak ties and sand base 1570 ft. of track 
Tearinguprailand ties)... Sw ratinrs pic eee ent oe Concrete Oak ties and sand base 9267 ft. of track 
10. Wxcavating by hand One-half devil strip, track and outside Sand Oak ties and sand base 3270 ft. of track 
Excavating by hand One-half devil strip, track and outside Sand andconcrete Oak ties and sand base 6856 ft. of track 

ll. Dapping ties for joint plates Oak ties Oak ties and sand base . 2382 ties 


12. Laying rai 
Laying rail 
13. Reaming holes with electric drill 
14. Aligning track 
Aligning track 
15. Surfacing track 
Surfacing track 
16. Filling sand for tamping 
17.. Tamping by han 
Tamping with electric tool 
18. Finishing sand base for concreting 
Finishing sand base for concreting 
19. Conereting with machine—crossovers 
Concreting with machine—crossovers 
Conereting with machine—side track 
Conereting with machine—side track 
Concreting by han 
Unloading rail, splices, bolts, ete. 
Unloading and piling ties 
Unloading rail. ties, bolts, ete. 
Unloading rail, ties, bolts, ete. 
21. Unloading cement 
22. Unloading and shoveling gravel—cross- 


20. 


overs gS a ARS WO 5 45.0) co tS + ° 

Unloading and shoveling gravel—side 
track 

23. Loading dirt by hand—crossovers 
Loading dirt and eoncrete—crossovers 
Loading dirt and conerete—side track 
Loading paving blocks—crossovers 
Loading paving blocks—crossovers 
Loading paving blocks—side track 
Loading paving blocks—side track 
25. Loading old rail, splices, ete. 
24.- Loading old ties 


27, Laying end rail (for crossover or turnout) ....-5 22. sewer cree rere rere: 
28. Rolling sand base 

Rolling sand base—helping rollers 
29. Cutting rail by han 


30. Repairing tile drain 
. 31. Drip drains 
32. Riveting 
Helving riveters 


33. Welding 
Helning welders. : 
34. Laying and maintaining-crossovers 


35. Laving and maintaining—-side track 
36. Maintenance of temporary crossings— 
crossovers 


Maintenance of temporary crossings— 


side track ~~ Sa a) ee Bey: ee 
37, Moving tools. ug) | ais ee eT = 
38. Laying temporarypavement hen evetnvinessenewenrnnss 
39, Cleaning brick PRN i ofc con 
40... Toothing pavement. ~  gs f yb isla cca ce RR eR aos we 


41. Cleaning up street (does not include 
tearing of crossover or side track) 


42, die time 6 we DR a EE coy ss 
43. Indirect labor (foremen, bosses, watch- 

mom, 006.) 8 Ea iy iyo tants rn nt a» 
44. Miscellaneous operations 


One-half devil strip, track and outside 
One-half devil strip, track and outside 
One-half devil strip, track and outside 
One-half devil strip, track and outside 
One-half devil strip, track and outside 
One-half devil strip, track and outside 
One-half devil strip, track and outside 


7522 ft. of track 
2014 ft. of track 
.6711 holes 
.6980 ft. of track 
. 1615 ft. of track 
. 8755 ft. of track 
. 8081 ft. of track 
. 9408 ft. of track 
0345 ft. of track 
5781 ft. of track 
0947 ft. of track 
0506 ft. of track 
0302 ft. of track 
5560 ft. of track 
1982 ft. of track 
9252 ft. of track 
3790 ft. of track 
79.2255 ft. of track 
.9169 ties 

.1514 ft. of track 
.3192 ft. of track 
.8351 bags 


Sensis Aether Uaives Sree 1.7936 cu.yd. 


1.6073 cu.yd. 

1, 3628 cu.yd. 
1.5889 cu.yd. 
1.1244 cu.yd. 
1.9008 cu.yd. 
1.6502 cu.yd. 

1. 8687 cu.yd. 
1.9313 cu-yd. 
2.3012 pieces 
1.6839 ties 
0.2317 ft. of track 
2.0027 ft. of track 
1.0864 ft. of track 
0.4722 cuts 
3.4653 ft. of track 
0.3732 drip 
0 
5 
0 
3 
0 
3 
3 
9 
0 


Oak ties and sand base 
Steel ties and concrete base 
Oak ties and sand base 
Steel ties and concrete base 
Oak ties and sand base 
Steel ties and concrete base 
Oak ties and sand base 
Oak ties and sand base 
Oak ties and sand base 
Oak ties and sand base 
Steel ties and concrete base 
Oak ties and sand base 
Steel ties and concrete base 
Oak ties and sand base 
Steel ties and concrete base 
Oak ties and sand base 


—Ue 
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62-ft. rail 

Oak ties 

62-ft. rail, oak ties 
62-ft. rail, steel ties 


Dirt and concrete 
Dirt and concrete 
Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

30-ft. pieces 

Oak ties 


ou 


ww 


9910 joints 
- 9269 joints 
-7576 joints 
. 1850 joints 
.0165 crossovers 
. 9382 ft. of track 
.7941 ft. of track 


. 1148 ft. of track 
- 1638 


_ 


crossings 


7.3028 ft. of track 
0.1185 crossings 
8.9246 ft. of track 
0.0222 moves 

rh 1912 ft. of track 
4 

0 

3 


0881 ft. of track 
. 2417 ft. of track 


0198 ft. of track 
.3572 ft. of track 


0. 8304 ft. of track 
64, 9868 ft. of track 
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Equipment Maintenance Notes 


Boosting Rail Joints 

HE plan of placing a length of 

rail underneath the joint and 
connecting it at the ends of the angle 
bars by clips, so as to permit the 
driving of steel bars underneath the 
joint to boost it, has been used with 
some modifications by the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

This plan was used with an in- 
verted rail, without supporting ties, 
the old ties having been cut out at 
approximately the center line of the 
track and the bracing rail, clips, etc., 
imbedded in a dry concrete to a 
depth of some 6 in. below the bracing 
rail. Good results have thus been 
secured for individual joint repairs 
where extensive rehabilitation of 
tracks was not made. 

Where an extensive stretch of 
track was entirely rehabilitated, a 
supporting tie construction was pre- 
ferred. Where the rail was found 
to promise from five to six years 
longer life, the expense of installing 
new crossties and a filler block under 
the rail opposite the joint was thus 
considered advisable. The accom- 
panying line cut shows this type of 
construction. The bracing rail is 
placed with the head side uppermost, 
of such a length that the repair clips 
can be placed just outside the end 
of the angle bar. 

A 6-in. x 10-in. filler block, long 
enough to span two joint ties, is used 
on the opposite rail, and crossties are 
installed underneath the entire con- 


of 6 in. is used underneath these 
crossties. After the joint had been 
boosted by driving in the supporting 
steel bars, these are spot welded to 
prevent shifting. The bolts of the 
angle bars are renewed and the nuts, 
together with those on the clips, are 
spot welded. No lock washers are 
used. Cupped rail heads are welded 
and ground off to complete the joint. 


Lifting Trucks by the 
Wheels Prevents 


Hot Bearings 


HEN trucks. are overhauled 

it is the general practice to 
repack the axle bearings before they 
are reinstalled under cars. Where 
the work of overhauling is done by 
placing the truck on stands or 
horses, it is necessary to lift the 
trucks and place them on the track 
for moving under the car bodies. If 
this lifting is done by attaching the 
crane rigging to the truck frame, 
the weight of the wheels and axles 
causes the waste to be compressed 
and may result in hot axle bearings 
soon after the car is returned to 
service. With heavy wheels the 
trucks are also likely to be given ex- 
cessive strains as a result of the 
lifting where the rigging is attached 
to the framework. 

In order to do away with the 
danger of such troubles, the New 
York Consolidated Railroad, in its 
Thirty-ninth Street shop, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., uses a rigging which permits 


Rigging Used for Lifting Trucks 
by the Wheels 


accompanying illustration shows this 
rigging in place. Two hooked levers 
fit into the grooves under the treads 
of the wheels. These have handles 
projecting outward so that they can 
be readily adjusted, and their cam- 
like surface holds them firmly in 
position when once installed. The 
two end supports are held together 
by channels. Chains run from the 
end supports to links fastened to a 
supporting beam which has provi- 
sion for attaching the hooks from 
the overhead crane. In addition to 
preventing troubles which may later 
occur from lifting, this rigging is 
attached to the trucks much more 
quickly than if individual chains 
were used, as in the latter case time 
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would be consumed in hooking the 
chains to the trucks, and frequently 
in order to obtain uniform lifting 
it is necessary to hook the chains in 
different positions after a trial lift. 


Shunts for Carbon Brushes 
By JOHN S. DEAN 


Renewal Parts Engineering, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 


RESENT-DAY practice in regard 

to carbon brushes for modern 
railway motors is to use a plain car- 
bon without any copper plating and 
without shunts or pigtails. On some 
of the older types of motors shunted 
carbons were originally applied, and 


At Left, Imbedded Type of Shunt. 
and Right, Clamped Type 


Center 


on many properties carbons with 
shunts are still being used in con- 
nection with these old motors. 

The most common shunt connec- 
tion used on the carbons of these old 
motors is a clamped type which grips 
the top of the carbon and is held in 
place by a bolt as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. With this 
construction it is a simple opera- 
tion to replace an old worn-out car- 
bon by a new one; however, there is 
the likelihood of the clamping bolt 
not being drawn up tightly by the 
workman and thus the clamp will 
make a poor contact with the car- 
bon. A further possible danger 
which might cause trouble with this 
type of shunt is that even when the 
clamp is made tight at the start there 
is a tendency for it to work loose due 
to vibration and arcing and thus the 
shunt soon becomes of little value to 
help carry the working current to 
the carbon. 

An improved type of shunt which 
is being used quite extensively in 
connection with modern industrial 
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motors and generators is also shown 
in the illustration. This shunt is 
commonly known as the imbedded 
type as the end of the braided cable 
forming the pigtail is imbedded in 
the carbon. The end of the cable is 
placed in a hole drilled in the top of 
the carbon, and a good mechanical 
and electrical contact is obtained by 
tamping or ramming a prepared cop- 


per compound in the hole between . 


the cable and the carbon to fill the 
intervening space. 

For motors operating with the 
original type of brush-holders de- 
signed for the use of carbons with 
pigtails, the use of carbon brushes 
fitted with the imbedded type of 
shunt in preference to the clamped 
type is favored. In this connection, 
admitting that the clamped type 
may be replaced more readily, op- 
erators will find that by using the 
imbedded connection fewer replace- 
ments will be repaired due to a more 
permanent contact between the pig- 
tail and the carbon brush. 

Experience has shown that the de- 
tachable or clamped type of shunts 
are quite often found to be loose in 
service, thus making a poor contact. 
Operating under these conditions the 
shunt might just as well be left off 
entirely and results in service would 
not be noticeably changed. In fact, 
some operators have discarded 
shunted carbons entirely for their 
older motors and operating results 
are very satisfactory. For some of 
these motors a new brush-holder has 
been designed to use carbons with- 
out shunts. These new _ brush- 
holders are fitted with a type of flexi- 
ble braided shunt connecting the con- 
tact tip on the pressure finger with 
the main body of the brush-holder. 


Flat Wire Increases 


Motor Capacity 


HE West Penn Railways, Con- 

nellsville, Pa., uses Westinghouse 
No. 56 motors on its interurban cars. 
Yhe armatures of these motors were 
originally wound with round wire, 
two wires being placed in parallel 
and connected to the same commuta- 
tor bar. In rewinding these arma- 
tures the company has replaced this 
round wire with a flat strap, having 
approximately the same _ outside 
dimensions as the two round wires 
it replaces. This change increases 
the section of copper 20 per cent. 
It also cuts the time of winding to 
but little more than one-half, and 
produces an armature mechanically 
stronger and more rigid. 
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The coils are wound with the strap 
on edge in a former, which produces 
a flat coil. After winding and insu- 
lating, the coils are pulled out on a 
machine puller, which opens the sides 
to give the correct throw and curves 
them to provide the necessary clear- 
ance on the ends. They are then 
dipped in benolite and baked, which 
impregnates the inner insulation 
thoroughly, after which they are 
insulated with fish paper, dipped and 
baked again. ~ 

The method of pulling the coils 
makes the loops at the ends parallel 
with the shaft in a radial direction. 
These loops are left open, so that a 
fan action is provided which circu- 
lates the air within the motor case. 
While this is not the equivalent of 
modern ventilated construction, it is 
of material advantage in cooling the 
motor over the original design with 
the coil ends entirely inclosed. The 
additional copper, due to the flat 
wire, also adds to the capacity, so 
that the motors are able to handle 
materially heavier loads than they 
originally were designed to carry. 


Reboring Air Compressors 


JIG has been devised in the 

4 \ shops of the Metropolitan West 
Side Elevated, Chicago, to hold the 
D-3-E-G Westinghouse air compres- 
sor casting for reboring. The sim- 
plicity of the jig in construction and 
the ease with which it is mounted on 
the carriage of the lathe are the out- 
standing features of this apparatus. 
As will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration, two angle irons 


Mounting of Compressor on Lathe 
for Reboring 


23 in. x 5 in. form the main support 
of the jig upon the carriage. Cross 
members constructed out of 3-in. x 
}-in. flat iron support a_bedplate 
upon which the air compressor frame 
is bolted. Through bolts connect 
this bedplate to the compound of the 
lathe in such a manner that tight- 
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ening them up locks everything. 
Four small dogs hold the main parts 
of the jig to the carriage. An ad- 
justable prop, also shown, is located 
directly beneath the cylinders in 


order to steady them while boring. 


In setting up the apparatus for 
operation the cylinder of the air 
compressor is brought up _ flush 
against the faceplate of the lathe, 
thus squaring the jig in that direc- 
tion, while shims are placed under 
the front bolts in order to square 
the casting in a vertical direction. 
Loosening the dogs _ previously 
referred to allows the crossfeed of 
the lathe to be used and the casting 
can be moved so that the boring bar 
will align with either cylinder. 


Gage for Boring Motor 


Bearing Housings 


HEN the bearing housings of 

railway motors become badly 
worn after considerable use, it fre- 
quently is necessary to build up by 
electric welding and rebore the motor 
shell to make an exact fit, since the 
wear, being uneven, usually gets the 
housing out of true. The West Penn 
Railways, Connellsville, Pa., has 
found that the upper half of the 
frame is usually worn but little, the 
major portion of the wear coming on 
the lower portion. All bearings are, 
therefore, realigned to the upper half 
of the frame. The parting line is 
taken as a reference, and all measure- 
ments are referred to it. 
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This Gage Shows the Necessary Clearance 
and Cut in Reboring Motor 
Bearing Housings 


To facilitate lining up the bear- 
ings, a gage is used, as shown in the 
accompanying drawing. This con- 
sists of a bar of steel, a, 4 in. square. 
A square hole is cut.in this at its 
center, and the gage b is inserted at 
right angles. This is of the 4-in. sec- 
tion, with a small projection near its 
center. To line up the motor frame 
for boring, this gage is placed on the 
frame as shown. The end of the gage, 
resting on the bearing fit, leaves a 
clearance between the lug and the 
crossbar of the gage. This shows at 
once the amount of the cut that must 
be taken to bore to the standard 
diameter, and the tool may be set to 
approximate this as closely as may be 
desirable for the roughing cut. 

The boring is done with a solid 
boring bar, having two tools at each 
end. The first tool gives the rough- 
ing cut, and the second, which is 
placed opposite and slightly behind 
it, makes the finishing cut. This bar 
is mounted in a jig which is bolted 
to the half of the motor frame, so 
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that when the amount of the cut 
has been determined by the gage the 
two ends of the frame may be bored 
out simultaneously. The boring is 
done on an engine lathe, the boring 
jig being clamped to the frame and 
the frame to the lathe carriage. The 
boring bar is then held to the head- 
stock, and the feed accomplished by 
means of the carriage, which can be 
adjusted for any desired feed. 


Bronze Linings for Arma- 
ture Bearings 


HE accompanying illustration 
shows a satisfactory method of 
relining armature bearings by forc- 
ing bronze sleeves into position, as 


Armature Bearings and Collars 


Top, armature bearing with bronze lining. 
Left, bronze sleeve before finishing. Right, 
Axle collar with welded steel face. 


used by the Easton division of the 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company. 
The sleeve before finishing is shown 


TROLLING down the nicely 
marked aisle of the machine shop 
of the Jinxville Electric Railway one 
morning recently, Bill Jones, the 
foreman, noticed that “Whistling 
Dick” Singer, the veteran lathe hand, 
was not looking as spry as usual. 
“What’s wrong, Dick,” he said, 
“you're all bent up this morning.” 
“Got a erick in my back yesterday 
helpin’ to lift an armature into place 
in my lathe. Ole Olson’s got a bad 
hand today, too. Pinched it settin’ a 


motor shell on the bedplate of his 
radial drill yesterday afternoon.” 


“Sorry, Dick, that’s hard luck!” 


“Sorrow ain’t enough, Bill. You 
ought to do something to make it 
easier to handle things around this 
here shop. You thought you did a 
great thing gettin’ that radial drill, 
and it’s all right, but there are more 
labor-savers we ought to have and 
they wouldn’t cost much, either. You 
ought to get around more to see what 
they’re doin’ in other shops, Bill.” 

“JT guess there’s something in that.” 

Approaching Olson, the foreman 


You Have to Convince the G. M. 


greeted him: “Hello, Ole, what you 
been doing to your hand?” 

“Dot hand, Mr. Yones, I got caught 
behind a motor and I yust got one 
bad smash yet.” 

“Too bad, Ole. Dick’s kind o’ laid 
up today, too, lifting something too 
heavy for him. You fellows ought to 
be more careful. It don’t pay to get 
hurt.” : 

“You're right, Mr. Yones, but dem 
motors’ blame heavy. Yes?” 

Jones had a thoughtful look on 
his face as he slipped into the office 
of William Redfield, the general man- 
ager, who greeted him with the 
query: “Something on your mind, 
Bill? You look worrried.” 

“There is that, Mr. Redfield. Two 
of our good machinists are out of 
shape today partly because there’s 
too much hand moving of heavy 
pieces to do around the shop. Ever 
since I went over to Norfolk and saw 
the simple and cheap, but practical, 
jib cranes and trolley hoists in the 
machine shop there, it has seemed 
to me we ought to do more of our 
liftin’ and ecarryin’ by machinery. 


_ we’re doing too much of the horse 


Our shop work is altogether too slow, 
anyway, and it’s mainly because 


work by main strength and awk- 
wardness. Ole and Dick might easily 
have got a serious injury and cost 
us more than a whole outfit of hoists. 
They’re men I’d hate to lose, too. 
Dick was talking of quitting the 
other day because he said he was 
tired of goin’ along ‘forever’ without 
any decent tools to work with.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do 
about it?” said Mr. Redfield. 


“If you would O.K. that purchase 
order for some new hoists and 
cranes, it would put us in good spirits 
again. You see it’s pretty hard try- 
ing to make a showing for you on 
low shop costs when we have to do 
so much heavy work by hand—and 
run the risk of killin’ the men in the 
bargain.” 


“Well, Bill, maybe we had better 
do something about it. You send 
that order over to me again and I'll 
see if we can’t buy the stuff you 
want.” 
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at the left and the finished bearing 
at the top. Of course, this method 
can only be used on bearings where 
the wall is of sufficient thickness to 
permit reboring to the extent neces- 
sary for inserting the sleeve. 

A Westinghouse-306 axle collar is 
shown at the right in the illustration. 
This has a steel face welded to it. 
Originally this type of bearing was 
provided with a fiber collar. 

These methods were developed by 
C. A. Doud, master mechanic. 


Good Combustion for 
Burning Rubbish 


ANY railways burn rubbish, 
insulation of wires, etc., by 
placing it in a pile and making a 
bonfire of it. This method is more 
or less unsatisfactory, as complete 
combustion is seldom obtained, and 
a slight breeze will scatter ashes 
about the premises. 
The Beaver Valley Traction Com- 
pany, New Brighton, Pa., has de- 


Furnace Gets Good Combustion and 
Confines Ashes 


veloped a very convenient furnace 
for this purpose that has been found 
of considerable advantage in getting 
good combustion and confining the 
ashes. 

The furnace is built of brick to a 
height of about 4 ft. above the 
ground, being open at the top and on 
one side. At some 2 ft. above the 
base a grate is inserted in the brick 
work. This is made of old furnace 
grates, and while it has openings 
large enough to permit a good draft, 
very little ash sifts through. 

One use of the furnace that has 
shown its value is in burning in- 
sulation from scrap wire in order 
that the copper may be reclaimed. 


Convenient Type of 
Welding Room 


HE welding room in the Madison 

Street shops of the Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company, Allentown, Pa., is 
in the middle of the shop and is 
served by an overhead traveling 
hoist. 

Tracks also lead to the opening 
which, in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is shown curtained at the 
left so that heavy parts can be 
brought alongside the welding room 
and handled directly from cars into 
position for welding. This welding 
room has openings’ on three sides 
for convenience in handling material. 
These openings are closed with slid- 
ing curtains which can be readily 
folded back to permit bringing in 
material. 

The floor of the welding room is 
provided with trap doors, through 
which irregular parts of unwieldy 
pieces can be allowed to project, so as 
to facilitate the placing of work for 
welding. 

A closet in the left-hand corner of 
the welding room is used by the 
operator for his clothing and also for 
locking up the various welding tools 
used. A small rack at the side of this 
small room has shelves for various 
types of welding rods. Portable 
tables and stands are used for the 
convenience of the welder to hold his 
tools in position so that they can be 
reached without inconvenience while 
he is working. 

The back of the room is occupied by 


a lathe with gearing and belting used 
for building up axles and flanges of 
wheels, as described in a separate 
article. (See issue of ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for June 9, page 974. 


Safety Attachment for 
Lifting Wheels 


HERE wheels are lifted by 

attaching a chain to the crane 
hooks, there is danger of this chain 
slipping and causing accidents. The 
accompanying illustration shows a 
device used in the Thirty-ninth 
Street shop of the New York Con- 


Equipment Used for Lifting Pairs of 
Wheels in Brooklyn 


solidated Railroad for lifting wheels 
which has proved a great time saver 
and also eliminated danger of acci- 
dents. The lifting rigging is made 
of 4-in. x 6-in. flat iron and is shaped 


Welding Room in Shop of Lehigh Valley Transit Company 
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so as to provide a sling to go under- 
neath the center part of the axle. 
The upper section has a notched por- 


tion in which the hook from the over- | 


head crane fits to keep the crane 
bleck centered. 


Insuring Proper Contact 
Between Resistor Grids 


ROUBLE is frequently experi- 
enced from improper contact be- 
tween the various grids of car re- 
sistors. A common method is to use 
several copper gauze washers between 


Copper Spanner Used for Joining Grids 


the grids which are to be connected. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
a form of copper spanner which is 
placed on the outside of two adjoin- 
ing grids and has been used with 
considerable success by the Cleveland 
Railway. It is supplementary to the 
copper washers. 

These spanners are punched out of 
thin copper and are 18 in. wide by 34 
in. long and 0.01 in. thick. Two holes 
of sufficient diameter to fit over the 
insulated rods supporting the grids 
are punched at either end of the 
spanner. 


Painting Machine Tools to 
Improve Lighting 


N THE machine shop of the West 

Penn Railways at Connellsville, 
Pa., the plan has been adopted of 
painting all machine tools and other 
fixtures about the shop with a white 
gloss paint, in addition to painting 
walls and ceilings the same color. 
The use of the white paint on the 
machines has an important effect in 
assisting to light up the shop. This 
not only gives it a more cheerful 
appearance, but it encourages a 
higher grade of work on account of 
the ability of the workmen to see 
close work better. There is less 
danger of accidents, as the darker 
metal parts being worked on are 
more conspicuous against the general 
light tone of the shop. 


> <S 
nt Available 


New Equipm 


Convenient Car Signal 
Push Button 


N ACCOMPANYING illustration 
shows the type of car signal 
push button being marketed by the 
Fahnestock Electric Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y. These are de- 
signed for high-voltage signal sys- 
tems using the trolley circuit and are 
arranged for installation on the win- 
dow posts. The casing is of insula- 
tion composition with no metal parts 
exposed. The well-known Fahnestock 


wo 
| STOP CAR | 
PUSH BUTTON | 


a 


High-Voltage Push Button Switch 


connectors are used, which enables 
quick disconnecting of leads without 
the use of tools. This feature is con- 
sidered of value for the push button 
switch, so it can be removed readily 
for painting or repairing purposes. 


New Type of Lantern 


HE V. & N. Lantern Company, 

Inc., New York, N. Y., has re- 
cently brought out a new type of lan- 
tern for safeguarding building or 
railway construction work where a 
red light is needed as a danger sig- 
nal. A solid ruby globe is used in- 
side the clear glass globe, this colored 
globe being screwed tightly into a 
collar so that it can be raised and 
lowered by means of a lever and 
spring. The releasing of the lever 
causes the red globe to rise by the 
spring action. The movement is slow 
so as to. minimize the danger of 


breaking. If a white light is desired, 
the lever is pulled all the way down 
and latched. 

The lantern frame is made of cold 
rolled steel, tinned or galvanized, or 
of solid brass or gun metal, as. de- 
sired. Particular attention has been 
given to the construction of the fuel 
tank and burner. Either signal oil 
or kerosene can be used, according to 
the burner desired. The construction 
is such that it is impossible for the 
light to be blown out by the wind. 
The lantern burns for more than 
twenty hours with one filling. 


No Weak Spots in Seam- 


less Tape 


A SEAMLESS bias tape recently 
put on the market by the Irving- 
ton Varnish & Insulator Company has 
several advantages for use in wrap- 
ping armature coils. It is a var- 
nished cambric tape cut by a special 
process from a continuous woven roll 
of fabric, and it is therefore of uni- 
form thickness throughout. The in- 
convenient bulkiness of the ordinary 
seam is thus eliminated and there 
are no weak spots where two pieces 
are sewn together. 


Device for Chucking 
Irregular Shapes 


NEW universal vise for chuck- 
ing irregular shapes in lathes 
has just been placed on the market 
by Bruce, Dawson & Co., London, 
England. This is of Swiss manufac- 
ture and will grip irregular shapes 
in the lathe with a single movement. 
The vise contains anumber of jaws 
which are operated by the turning of 
the handle. These jaws have an indi- 
vidual spring action and can be tight- 
ened until they touch all over the 
piece to be held. Two large nuts on 
the sides are then used to tighten the 
chuck so that the relative position of 
the jaws is fixed. 

The vise is designed so that it can 
be bolted directly to the bed plate, 
table or slide of any standard ma- 
chine tool in the same manner as is 
used with an ordinary vise. 

It is supplied in three different 
types, one with a rectangular base 
for various machine tools, a second 
for use on lathes and a third for 
attachment to a bench vise. 
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Utility Advertising Given New Impetus 


Publicity and Advertising Men Hold First Meeting of New Organization 
Independent of the Utility Associations and Under the 
Auspices of Organized Advertising Men 


HE first annual convention of the 

Public Utilities Advertising Associ- 
ation, held at Atlantic City, N. J., last 
week, in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, with which 
the former is affiliated, represented the 
initial definite and concerted action 
toward bringing the major public utili- 
ties of the country under the banner 
of organized and systematic adver- 
tising. 

Specific plans were outlined by the 
directors of the new association for pre- 
senting the needs and advantages of the 
use of the printed word in gaining the 
sympathetic understanding and support 
of the people. The principal feature 
of the plan is to secure the co-operative 
support of the various utility associ- 
ations, state committees on public 
utility information and _ individual 
public service corporations which are 
now using advertising regularly, with 
a view of convincing the non-advertis- 
ing utilities of the practical and 
economical value of paid advertising 
in making their own problems easier of 
solution. 

The various speakers appearing on 
the convention program laid emphasis 
on the extraordinary value of regular 
and persistent advertising for all kinds 
of utility corporations for the same 
reasons that have made advertising 
the greatest motive power in modern 
business of all kinds. Considerable 
attention was also given by the speak- 
ers to the need on the part of electric 
railways, gas companies, light and 
power enterprises and telephone com- 
panies of devoting more thought and 
energy to the business of developing 
good will on the part of the customers 
of these utilities through the medium of 
truthfully told advertisements. 

Veteran advertising experts and 
publicists contributed valuable papers 
on the four definite kinds of advertising 
that are of particular interest to the 
publie utility industry at the present 
time, these four being as follows: 

1. Service advertising to gain volume 
by exploiting advantages and uses of 
the service. 

2. Merchandise and appliance adver- 
tising, in the case of electric and gas 
companies, to sell goods at retail. 

3. Financial advertising to sell the 
securities that must be disposed of to 
provide the necessary extensions and 
additions to plant and equipment. 


4. Institutional advertising to lend 
background and support to the other 
three. 

It was pointed out that the youth of 
the public utility industry is probably 
one reason why its advertising methods 
and practices are not farther advanced, 
when its field is so inviting. No 
branch of the industry except gas 
service is more than forty to forty-five 
years old, and the gas service, as we 
have it today, primarily for domestic 
and heating purposes, is no older. This 
business has grown amazingly fast. 
Companies have had to concentrate 
upon providing the physical facilities 
required to satisfy public demand for 
their service. Hence, the need or de- 
sirability for advertising has not been 
acutely felt as it would be in manu- 
facturing, and especially in a young 
merchandising business. 

Another reason presented for the 
backwardness in utility advertising was 
that the advertising fraternity itself 
had been blind to the opportunities 
offered for promoting and developing 
business among the utilities. Con- 
sequently, public utility advertising has 
lacked the stimulus of contact with 
promoters of advertising. 

The possibilities of development of 
systematic advertising among the public 
service corporations was shown by one 
of the speakers who called attention 
to the fact that if the individual com- 
panies embraced in the four major 
utilities expended only one-half of 1 
per cent of their annual gross for ad- 
vertising, it would represent the im- 
pressive sum of nearly $20,000,000 
a year. 

In outlining the origin and develop- 
ment of the present movement, W. P. 
Strandborg, president of the associa- 
ation, prefaced his report by stating: 

“For practically seven years the ad- 
vertising fraternity in the public utility 
industry has been nothing more nor less 
than a bunch of maverick steers roam- 
ing the range and milling around trying 
to horn into the regular herd. We have 
finally stampeded into the corral and 
have been branded by the eagerly 
sought identifying monacker ‘O A,’ 
meaning ‘Organized Advertising.’ ” 

One of the most impressive features 
of the convention was the splendid dis- 
play of utility advertising material. It 
was assembled and installed under the 
joint auspices of the three great 
national utility organizations — the 


American Electric Railway Association, 
American Gas Association and the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, with 
a number of individual telephone ex- 
hibits. The display was unquestion- 
ably the most comprehensive and rep- 
resentative utility advertising exhibit 
ever assembled. It embraced a total 
of 720 sq.ft. of space, making it one of 
the largest and most attractive units 
in the international exhibit. Principal 
credit for this remarkable presentation 
of the work of the utility industry is 
due to E. J. Cooney of Lowell, Mass., 
who was chairman of the exhibit com- 
mittee. 

At the business session of the con- 
vention the following directors were 
re-elected to serve for three years: 

Labert St. Clair, director advertising 
section, American Electric Railway 
Association; George F. Oxley, publicity 
director National Electric Light Associ- 
ation; Charles W. Person, secretary 
publicity and advertising section, Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 

W. P. Strandborg, Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Portland, 
Ore., was re-elected president; J. C. 
McQuiston, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent, and B. J. Mullaney, Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago, was 
continued as treasurer. ; 

Frank LeRoy Blanchard, J. C. Mc- 
Quiston and B. J. Mullaney were re- 
elected delegates to the National Ad- 
vertising Commission, and Mr. Blan- 
chard was chosen to represent the 
utility industry on the joint assembly of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

The report of the secretary showed 
that in less than six months the associ- 
ation had secured a membership of 
169 men engaged in the publicity, ad- 
vertising or public relations work of the 
utilities, representing thirty - three 
states of the Union and three Cana- 
dian provinces. Plans are now under 
way to increase the membership to 
1,000 by the end of the year. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS DIGESTED 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, gave an informal 
talk in which he outlined the economic 
advantages to be derived from co- 
operation between a reputable, well- 
organized agency on the one hand and a 
public utility company which has no 
established advertising department on 
the other. Mr. O’Shaughnessy con- 
tended that the company which desires 
to start its advertising activities on a 
sound business basis can not only save 
money but can also accomplish very 
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much more effective results through 
consultation with an agency which has 
made a specialty of analyzing public 
utility organizations and their problems 
than to “go it alone.” He advocated 
persistency in advertising, also the use 
of the various recognized media, and 
called attention to several effective cam- 
paigns that had been handled through 
co-operation with agency people. 

The necessity for advertising during 
prosperous times in order to cultivate 
the public good will, which may be 
greatly needed in time of trouble, was 
the thought running through speeches 
made at the session. The public utili- 
ties field offers an invitation to the best 
brains in advertising according to 
Bernard J. Mullaney, who presided, but 
up to the the present the advertising 
profession has muffed this opportunity. 

The old attitude in the public utility 
business was, “Here is the service, come 
and get it.” This, he said, has changed, 
and advertising should rank as a major 
item of utility company activity and of 
legitimate operating expense, recogniz- 
able as such, along with cost of mate- 
rial and labor, by state commission or 
other regulatory authority. 

Even uniformly good service in time 
ceases to cry out in its own behalf in 
the opinion of G. C. Maxwell, former 
secretary of the Ohio Public Service 
Commission, and it follows that a pub- 
lie utility company should continually 
remind the people that the service is 
good and tell them why it is good. Tell 
the story of the men with faith who 


invested of their means, he said; tell the 


story of the men with vision who strug- 
gled for the achievement of an ideal; 
tell of the army of men and women who 
daily go about tasks to make the giv- 
ing of service possible; tell of plans for 
future development and even further 
perfection of service. If, on the other 
hand, there are difficulties which make 
the attainment of the ideal of service 
impossible, frankly tell the public so. 
Tell them what the difficulties are. If 
further patience and co-operation from 
them are necessary, boldly ask for it. 

The best way for a public utility to 
advertise is to start with a public safety 
campaign, according to W. H. Boyce, 
general manager Beaver Valley Trac- 
tion Company. That will get the pub- 
lic accustomed to seeing the name of 
the utility in print, and will not excite 
suspicion. Afterward good-will and 
public relations copy may be added ad- 
vising patrons of the cost of the cars, 
cost of special work, and cause of de- 
lays. Wherever an opportunity exists 
for criticism on account of shortage of 
power or uneven track conditions, or 
shabbily appearing cars, the force may 
be taken out of the blow by self- 
criticism, at the same time giving an 
explanation of why such conditions 
exist. 

The great mistake made by a number 
of companies, he said, is that they do 
not start to advertise soon enough. 
They wait until a fight is on in regard 
to their franchise, an increase in fare, 
or some other important problem, at 
which time a large portion of their 


riders have formed unfavorable conclu- 
sions before the company had _ pre- 
sented any part of its side of the case. 

A public utility company often 
neglects to adopt publicity methods, 
thinking it is saving money, said P. H. 
Gadsden, vice-president of the United 
Gas Improvement Company. Then 
some crisis in the company’s affairs 
arises and immediately there is a 
frenzied resort to newspaper advertis- 
ing in the futile effort to reach the pub- 
lic ear—in the vain hope that having 
neglected to cultivate the public all 
along, they will listen sympathetically 
at such a late date to the company’s 
case. This kind of publicity under such 
circumstances is of little benefit. It is 
almost a waste of money. Publicity to 
be really effective must be continuous, 
sustained, day in and day out. 

There is much to tell the public about 
the service of the utility in the opinion of 
J. C. MeQuiston of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
Each message should carry one spe- 
cific thought, and the messages should 
be continuous and not spasmodic. If a 
utility company uses paid space in the 
newspapers only when agitation is on 
foot for a new franchise or when rates 
must be advanced or when for some 
other reason that which smacks of a 
favor asked of the public, then, quite 
naturally, the public becomes suspicious. 
Carry the message to the public con- 
tinuously with a definiteness of purpose. 
Constant pounding wears away any 
obstacle in time. If we can so educate 
the people that they will understand 
us and support us, he said, we need 
have no fear of unscrupulous _poli- 
ticians who delight in using the pub- 
lie utility as a political football. 

Speeches were made at the same 
meeting by W. S. Vivian, Middle West 
Utilities Company; F. H. Sisson, 
Guaranty Trust Company, and W. H. 
Hodge, Byllesby Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation. 

Speaking on “What Advertising Has 
Done and Can Do for the Public Util- 
ities” at the general session of the 
advertising convention Floyd W. Par- 
sons, the writer, said that: 

“During the war, when the govern- 
ment was obliged to classify the nation’s 
businesses in the order of their indis- 
pensability, the people in Washington 
made the remarkable discovery that 
practically all of our industries believed 
they were vitally essential, and were 
able to produce pages of proof to sup- 
port their claims. The motion-picture 
people said that recreation was neces- 
sary to keep up morale. The cement 
people insisted we must go on with our 
road building. Thousands of manufac- 
turers, running all the way from the 
makers of motor cars to the producers 
of toys, showed how life would never 
be the same, and our fighting efficiency 
would be materially lowered, if they 
were compelled to curtail their activ- 
ities. 

“But the utilities did not have to prove 
their case, and, in keeping with what 
was up to that time their established 
policy, they did not try. Of course, a 


few utility men went to Washington 
and co-operated with Federal officials, 
but the fact remains that arguments 
were unnecessary to show the necessity 
of keeping utility operations normal. 
However, the average citizen has be- 
come so accustomed to the services the 
utilities render that now he merely takes 
them for granted, and the gravest mis- 
take that has been made by our public 
service executives has been their long 
submission to this state of public in- 
difference.” 


Program of the Canadian 
Association 


TENTATIVE program for the 

Canadian Electric Railway Associa- 
tion convention in Toronto, June 27 to 
30, has been announced. The meetings 
will be held in the Phonograph and 
Press Buildings at the Toronto exposi- 
tion grounds. The headquarters of the 
association will be the King Edward 
Hotel. 

At a luncheon on Wednesday the 
president of the association will make 
his address and the report of the secre- 
tary, treasurer and committees will be 
heard in the morning. The afternoon 
will be devoted to an examination of 
exhibits, 

On Thursday morning a paper en- 
titled “Deciding on the Proper Motor 
for a Given Cycle of Duty,” by W. G. 
Gordon, railway engineer Canadian 
General Electric Company, will be pre- 
sented. Mayor McGuire of Toronto 
will address the members at luncheon. 
The afternoon will be devoted to. ex- 
hibits again, and in the evening there 
will be a banquet in the King Edward 
Hotel. 

On Friday morning a paper will be 
presented by Alexander Jackson, Public 
Service Railway, Newark, N. J., on 
“Operation of a Scientific Survey of 
Traffic Movement for Urban Railways.” 
In the afternon attention will be de- 
voted to exhibits, and in the evening 
there will be a dinner-dance at the 
Yacht Club. The election of officers 
will take place Saturday morning. 


Missouri Operators Discuss 
Railway’s Future 


HE outlook for street railways was 
A considered at the seventeenth an- 
nual convention of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Public Utilities, held on the 
river boat Harry G. Drees May 23 to 25, 
1923. A comprehensive paper by F. G. 
Buffe, general manager, Kansas City 
Railways, was read in his absence by 
H. H. Kuhne. After reviewing the past 
troubles of railway operations, Mr. 
Buffe listed the favorable elements in 
the future development of railways, 
namely, the fact that service-at-cost is 
here to stay; the improvement in rela- 
tions among management, employees 
and the public; the conviction that 
street railways are necessary for mass 
transportation; the need of securing re- 
lief from indirect taxation; the realiza- 
tion that although speculative returns 
are gone, a fair interest return on 
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capital actually invested will be not 
only permitted but encouraged, and, 
finally, that operating methods have 
advanced and will continue to advance. 

B. W. Frauenthal, St. Louis, ex- 
pressed the feeling that the best way to 
work out the problems of the future is 
by continually bringing these problems 
to the public’s attention, since the utili- 
ties’ most serious obstacle is public 
ignorance of these problems. E. A. 
Hart, Cape Girardeau, spoke of his 
troubles in maintaining local service 
with poor equipment until a refinancing 
two years ago warranted the purchase 
of new equipment, and a right to oper- 
ate with a 7-cent fare insured greater 
income. He considered such a service 
as an important part in the economic 
development of small towns, but felt 
that unremunerative service could not 
be furnished indefinitely without be- 
coming a detriment to the entire com- 
munity. E. J. Walsh, United Railways 
of St. Louis, said that he considered 
unjust the requirement that a railway 
assume the expense of paving between 
the rails. He also made a strong plea 
to the executives, urging them to serve 
as jurymen rather than “pass the buck” 
to men of lower caliber. He argued 
that unless the individual citizen gives 
more thought to his duties as an Amer- 
ican, there will be an increasing danger 
of drifting away from the principles 
laid down by the authors of the consti- 
tution. 


California Electric Railway 
Association Elects Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the Cali- 

fornia Electric Railway Association, 
held in San Francisco on June 4, officers 
elected for the ensuing fiscal year were: 
President, Charles N. Black, Market 
Street Railway; vice-president, H. A. 
Mitchell,, San Francisco-Sacramento 
Railroad; manager, W. V. Hill. The 
executive board was increased from five 
to seven members, the new board con- 
sisting of C. N. Black, W. A. Alberger, 
John A. Britton, Paul Shoup, W. E. 
Dunn, H. A. Mitchell and Claus 
Spreckels. 


Program of New York Meeting 


OR the annual meeting of the New 

York State Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation at Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, 
Lake Champlain, New York, June 23, 
the program has been arranged as fol- 
lows: 

Annual report of President Benjamin 
E. Tilton. 

“Industrial Relations, Unemployment 
Compensation and Old Age Pensions,” 
by James E. Kavanaugh, vice-president 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

“What the Outsider Wants to Know,” 
by Edward Hungerford. 

“Telling the Electric Railway Story 
to Bill Jones,” by W. Dwight Bur- 
roughs, purchasing agent United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company. Baltimore, 
and president Advertising Club of Bal- 
timore. 

“Co-ordinating Bus and _ Trackless 
Trolley Transportation with Electric 


Railway Service,” by W. B. Potter, chief 
engineer railway and traction depart- 
ment, General Electric Company. 

Election of officers. 

The speaker for the evening banquet 
will be J. Herbert Case, deputy gover- 
nor Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 


Public Ownership Conference in 
Toronto in September 


HE proposed program has been an- 

nounced for the Public Ownership 
Conference to be held at King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 10-18. The 
addresses to be made will cover prac- 
tically all phases of public ownership. 
On the afternoon of Sept. 12 Delos F. 
Wilcox will discuss the question “Why 
Cities Should Own Their Own Utilities.” 


He will be followed by representatives of 
the cities of Toronto, San Francisco and 
Detroit, who will talk on the question 
“Municipal Street Car Lines.” It is 
hoped that all of the thirty cities in 
the United States and Canada which 
now run their own railways will have 
representatives present who will engage 
in the discussion. Edward F. Dunne, 
former Governor of Illinois, is expected 
to talk on the subject “Prospects for 
Public Ownership in Illinois, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Chicago Street Car 
Lines.” Cornelius Sheehan, commis- 
sioner of gas, water and electricity in 
New York City, has been asked to dis- 
cuss “The Failure of Regulation in New 
York City.” Charles P. Steinmetz of 
the General Electric Company will talk 
on “The Possibilities of Hydro-Electric 
and Superpower Development.” 


American Association News 


Buildings and Structures 


HE committee on buildings and 

structures of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation met on June 8 in New York. 
Consideration was given to replies to a 
questionnnaire received from 106 com- 
panies on prepayment and post payment 
inclosures. This includes the consider- 
ation of various types of passimeters, 
turnstiles, fare booths and cashier sys- 
tems. 

The report on the design of small 
bridges, culverts and trestles was con- 
sidered with a view to presenting good 
current practice. 

The meeting was attended by N. E. 
Drexler, chairman, Hampton, Va.; and 
C. W. Burke, Brooklyn, N. Y. R. C. 
Cram, sponsor of the committee on way 
matters, was also present. 


Special Reports Available 


HE following special reports have 

been prepared by the Bureau of 
Information and Service, American 
Electric Railway Association, and are 
available to member companies in good 
standing upon request: 

Motor Vehicle Legislation Enacted in 
1923.—Copies of all legislation affect- 
ing the operation of motor vehicle com- 
mon carriers passed by the various 
state Legislatures in session in 1923, 
with an analytical summary of their 
principal provisions. 

Trend of Electric Railway Opera- 
tions.—A month by month statement of 
the combined revenues, expenses, net 
revenue, taxes, car-miles and revenue 
passengers of eighty-one companies re- 
porting to the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, beginning with the 
month of January, 1922, and giving a 
comparison of each month’s operations 
with the operations of the same month 
of the previous year. 

Motor Truck Operating Costs.—Op- 
erating figures derived from various 
sources showing the costs of operat- 
ing different types and sizes of trucks 


in a number of different lines of busi- 
ness. 

Valuation Decisions.—Abstracts from 
recent commission decisions in cases in 
which the valuation of an electric rail- 
way’s property was an important fac- 
tor, bringing out the’ principles which 
the commission followed in determining 
the valuation. 

Revised List of Companies Operat- 
ing One-Man Cars.—A new edition of 
the list issued April 1, showing the 
number of cars operated by each com- 
pany, checked and revised in the light 
of later information, together with a 
complete income statement and detailed 
statement of operating expenses per 
car-mile of a group of companies oper- 
ating one-man cars exclusively. 

In addition to the above compilations, 
supplements to the Wage Bulletin, 
Fare Bulletin and Cost of Living 
Studies have been prepared, bringing 
them up to date. 


Valuation Committee 


MEETING of the valuation com- 

mittee of the American Association 
was held in New York on June 4. Ten- 
tative reports of the sub-committees on 
price trends and on the relative weight 
to be given various methods of valuing 
properties were presented. In the 
study made by the latter sub-committee 
of decisions by various commissions and 
of communications from the commis- 
sions discussing their methods it ap- 
pears that there is a leaning toward 
giving very substantial weight to re- 
production costs on the basis of present 
prices. The sub-committee on price 
trends had included in its work since 
the last meeting a curve showing the 
trend of prices of the electric railway 
materials and equipment. 

Those present were L. R. Nash, J. A. 
Emery, W. H. Maltbie, Prof. A. S. 
Richey, J. F. Hamilton, C. S. Klumpp. 
Frank Silliman, Jr., H. A. Clarke and 
C. W. Young, representing W. V. Tuttle. 
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The News of the 


————— 


Industry 


Board Hears Plans 


High-Speed Development in Philadelphia 
Estimated at $200,000,000—Mitten 
Discusses City’s Subway Needs 


The second meeting of the Council- 
manic Transit Commission of Philadel- 
phia was held in the City Council cham- 
ber on June 12. The members of the 
commission were present, as well as 
Ralph T. Senter, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
and S. M. Swaab, who, with Mr. Twin- 
ing, are the conferees on the proposed 
high-speed lines. 

The proposals submitted indicated 
that conferences between Mr. Senter 
and the city Transit Director were lead- 
ing toward a solution of the traction 
difficulties. One new proposal of the 
transit company’s engineers and re- 
garded by the city engineers as prac- 
ticable was for a surface subway on 
Locust Street to carry into the business 
center the three West Philadelphia lines. 
The adoption of this plan would mean 
the relief of present surface congestion 
in the center of the city. 

The principal feature of Mr. Twin- 
ing’s proposal was four tracks in Broad 
Street to Arch Street, instead of a diver- 
sion into Ridge Avenue with two tracks. 
That would do away with the Ridge 
Avenue loop and promote express serv- 
ice as far as Arch Street, he said. 

Near the close of the session there 
was some talk about costs, and Mr. 
Senter estimated that the cost of the 
high-speed development would be from 
$200,000,000 to $225,000,000, according 
to the transit company plans. Mr. 
Twining’s estimate for his plan, includ- 
ing the extension to Darby, was $100,- 
000,000. 

The Councilmanic meeting came the 
day following a session before the Public 
Service Commission, where Thomas E. 
Mitten, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, told the commission that 
Philadelphia needed not less than $100,- 
000,000 as the first move to meet the 
subway requirements and that the city’s 
borrowing capacity was insufficient to 
obtain the money without a pledge 
from the operating company to pay the 
rental. The commission, sitting as a 
whole all day, considered the argument 
on the rate of fare and the value of 
the company’s property. 

Samuel Rosenbaum, assistant city 
solicitor, attempted to show that the 
company was making excess earnings 
of $5,400,000, which should be turned 
back to the car riders in the form of a 
reduced fare. Mr. Mitten declared that 
upon the credit engendered by the 7- 
cent cash fare and four tickets for 25 
cents, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 


Company had undertaken a $10,000,000 
program of improvements, which in- 
cluded new cars, crosstown feeders, 
trackless trolleys and motor buses, and 
that the company was planning further 
improvements which would make the 
surface system a credit to, as well as 
a feeder of, the city-built subway to 
come. Further, he argued that subways 
were the immediate need of the city 
and company, since the city could not 
develop its home-building outskirts 
without city-built subways, nor could 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit accom- 
modate its 50,000.000 added passengers 
per annum without subways to provide 
uninterrupted service throughout the 
delivery district. In his talk to the 
Commission Mr. Mitten said: 

P. R. T. economies, resulting from co- 
operation of men and management, approxi- 
mate $16,000,000 per annum, which is the 
reason why the cash fare is but 7 cents in 
Philadelphia, as against 10 cents in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Py R. T. has proved to its own satisfac- 
tion that the present cost of reproducing 
its property exceeds $300,000,000, which, at 
only 7 per cent, would entitle it to $21, 000, - 
000 of return per annum. If P. R. T. re- 
ceived in reward but one-fourth of its 
proved economies, then $4,000,000, thus 
added, would make P. R. T. entitled to 
$25,000,000 of annual return, or more than 
double the amount which it now distributes 
by way of interest, rentals and dividends 
on P. R. T. stock. 

The city, in its most extreme claim, at- 
tempts to show the company is being en- 
titled to but little more than $9,000,000 per 
annum as a return on original cost. If we 
add to this unduly shrunken amount but 
one-fourth of our proved economies, $4,000,- 
000, the total annual return to which P. R. 
T. is entitled would be $13,000,000, which 
is more than the company at ‘present re- 
ceives as a return upon the capital invested, 
and, in fact, is all that the present 7-cent 


cash—four tickets for 25 cents—fare can 
now be made to produce. 


Coleman J. Joyce, counsel for the 
transit company, then gave some facts 
on the cost of reproducing the com- 
pany’s property and fixed the value 
of the property at $316,423,557. For 
the city, Mr. Rosenbaum contended that 
the value of the property, based on the 
original cost, should be $130,000,000. 
Mr. Joyce argued for an 8 per cent 
return and Mr. Rosenbaum thought 
7 per cent sufficient. 


Wage Agreement Being Nego- 
tiated by Interborough 


Preliminary discussions have begun 
between the officials of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York City, and representatives of the 
employees with a view to extending or 
modifying the existing wage agreement 
which expires June 30. Present wage 
schedules were accepted by the em- 
ployees in July, 1921, to be effective for 
one year. The period of the agreement 
was extended in July, 1922, for twelve 
months to June 30, 1923. 


Arbitration to Decide 


Dispute of Tri-City Railway Demanding 
Seventy-five Cents an Hour Must 
Go Before Three Boards 


Boards of arbitration will shortly 
consider the wage demands of the train- 
men employed by the Tri-City Railway. 
Negotiations covering both the Iowa 
and Illinois lines of the company and 
the Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine in- 
terurban as well have been in progress 
for the past six weeks and have resulted 
in an impassé which arbitration has 
been called on to remove. 

The men, now drawing a top scale of 
55 cents an hour, have asked for a wage 
of 75 cents an hour. The company has 
declared its inability to pay this in- 
crease and, following various proposals, 
among which was the offer of a slight 
increase to the Iowa trainmen, arbitra- 
tion has been invoked. 

The company recognizes the union 
locals, but does not recognize the In- 
ternational Association, with which the 
unions are affiliated. The International 
has had an official in Davenport for 
several days advising with the union 
locals, but this official has not attended 
any of the conferences between the men 
and the traction line officials. 

For the companies, R. J. Smith, gen- 
eral manager of the Tri-City Railway 
of Iowa; T. C. Roderick, general man- 
ager of the Tri-City Railway of Illi- 
nois, and Clarke Anderson, head of the 
Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine inter- 
urban, have been conducting the wage 
negotiations. These negotiations have 
now extended longer than the period 
covered by the old contract, which ex- 
pired June 1. An agreement has been 
made between the men and the com- 
pany, however, by which the finding of 
the arbitrators will be retroactive to 
that date. 

The wage scale is to be settled by 
three separate boards, one to fix the 
wage on the Illinois lines, one to decide 
the scale for the Davenport city lines 
and one to determine the rate of pay 
for the interurban trainmen. 

No strings are tied on this arbitra- 
tion agreement, the finding to be bind- 
ing on each party and evidence of any 
pertinent nature to be considered. The 
men at first asked that 55 cents be 
established as a minimum wage, below 
which the board of arbitration would 
not go in its consideration of the scale. 
This attitude, however, was later aban- 
doned. 

Last year the men voted to accept a 
company offer and the scale was settled 
in a short time. Two years ago the 
wage went to a single board of arbitra- 
ters for the three lines. 
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Pittsburgh Railway Report 
Expected by Sept. 1 


As a result of the termination of the 
argument on the reorganization of the 
Pittsburgh Railways on June 11, Special 
Master Henry G. Wasson will submit 
his recommendation to the court prior 
to Sept. 1. This is the final date set by 
the State Public Service Commission 
for the completion of the reorganization. 

Attorney A. W. Robertson, counsel 
for and vice-president of the Philadel- 
phia Company; City Counsel C. K. 
Robinson, and Attorney E. W. Smith 
presented the arguments in behalf of 
the proposed organization, to which 
there was no opposing argument. The 
attorney for Receivers Fagan, George 
and Tone said that they had placed all 
records at the disposal of the investi- 
gation. 

At the meeting before Special Master 
Wasson at his office in the Frick Build- 
ing, Attorney Robertson reviewed the 
progress of the railway company during 
the five years it has been in the hands 
of the receivers. Attorney Smith called 
attention to the fact that if a reorgan- 
ization is not effected now, it may be 
some time before circumstances for such 
a plan are so favorable. If the master’s 
report is contrary, the agreement with 
the city will be abrogated and the plan 
of deferred payment will fail. Attorney 
Robinson in behalf of the city urged a 
speedy reorganization. 

In connection with the company’s re- 
organization it was brought out by 
Arthur W. Thompson at a previous 
meeting that two modifications of the 
present carfare of 8% cents now being 
charged by the railway were being con- 
sidered by officials of the company. 
These changes were a slight reduction 
of fare at times other than rush hours 
and a reduced fare for school children. 
He said further that it was the plan of 
the company to expend $5,000,000 more 
for better equipment, $3.000,000 for 300 
new cars and $2,000,000 for the im- 
provement of lines, carhouses and other 
parts of the service. He took occasion 
to praise the work of the receivers and 
said that they were naturally handi- 
capped by the conditions of the receiver- 
ship which restricted expenditures for 
improvements. 


Working Agreement Signed— 
Wages to Be Arbitrated 


A new working agreement between 
the Connecticut Company and _ the 
Union was signed on June 7 while the 
question of an increase in wages on 
which there was a split was sent 
to arbitration. President Lucius S. 
Storrs and General Manager John K. 
Punderford signed the working agree- 
ment on behalf of the company while 
the state conference committee of the 
local unions signed on behalf of the 
men. The action came at the conclu- 
sion of a joint conference. 

The men rejected by a large vote 
several days ago the offer of the com- 
pany for an increase of 4 cents an 
hour. The company at the conference 
on June 7 declared that its financial 


burdens would not permit a greater 
increase than 4 cents an hour while the 
union representatives maintained the 
company was financially able to in- 
crease its offer. 

When it became evident that agree- 
ment was impossible at this time both 
sides decided to turn the matter over 
to a board of arbitration to be selected 
later. 


Let the Daily Din Deafen 


The louder the noise, the greater the 
impression. So thinks Special Deputy 
Police Commissioner Barron Collier, 
who is not satisfied with the daily din 
at 3 o’clock. He has asked all factories 
to blow their sirens for one minute 
beginning at 2.59 as the pupils start 
home from school. The observance of 
“Safety Hour” began on May 25. Since 
that date automobiles have tooted their 
horns and large buildings have blown 
their whistles as a safety reminder to 
both school children and automobile 
drivers. The din, however, is not deaf- 
ening enough. Mr. Collier says there 
are only a few more school days left 
and that he wants to finish the school 
year with the least possible number of 
accidents. 

Last year 477 children were killed in 
the streets and many more were seri- 
ously injured. The greater part of these 
accidents occurred during what is now 
termed “Safety Hour.” Reference to 
the “Safety Hour” idea and Miss 
Aunty Walker’s activity has been made 
previously in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, 


Increased Service in Schenectady 
—Injunctions Against City 
Made Permanent 

The strike situation on the Schenec- 
tady Railway remains unchanged, with 
both the union and the company dead- 
locked. The trolley company is grad- 
ually increasing its service and has been 
able on one or two nights to maintain 
service until 10 o’clock. The police 
have been successful in preventing much 
disorder, although one or two cars have 
been stoned. Partial interurban service 
is being maintained. 

Two temporary injunctions obtained 
by the railway company against the 
city were made permanent by Supreme 
Court Justice Edward M. Angell at 
Fonda. One forbids interference with 
the operation of cars, while the other 
restrains the city from enforcing an 
ordinance requiring operators to have 
fifteen days’ experience under the guid- 
ance of experienced operators. Justice 
Angell held that the city’s order hold- 
ing all cars in the carhouse during the 
strike was clearly in violation of state 
railroad laws. 

The Schenectady County Board of 
Supervisors by resolution have called 
upon the county judge to revoke the 
revolver permits of all strike breakers. 
Judge McMullen, when informed of the 
Supervisors’ action, said he would re- 
voke licenses only after specific com- 
plaint had been lodged and it had been 
shown that there was a reasonable cause 
for revocation. 


Discussions Held on Beeler 
Recommendations for 
New Orleans 

Conferences have been taking place 
since June 4 in New Orleans over the 
Beeler organization plan for the trac- 
tion lines of the city. At-the initial 
conference on June 4 in the Council 
chamber there were present members 
of the Commission Council, property 
holders interested and Major H. R. 
Copper, representing the Beeler sur- 
vey bureau. At this meeting the 125 
or more changes in the trolley system 
recommended by the experts were di- 
vided into five groups. 

The greater part of the time occu- 
pied at the conference was taken up by 
Major Cooper, who had his subject well 
in hand and pointed out clearly and 
distinctly the reasons which had 
prompted the Beeler people to recom- 
mend the changes submitted. He said 
the survey had disclosed that there were 
two sections of the city that were 
rapidly developing and to which suffi- 
cient and quick street car service would 
be imperative in the near future. One 
was the section in the lower part of 
the city from Lafayette Street to the 
Industrial Canal and the other in the 
upper end of the town from Carrollton 
Avenue to the water filtration plant. 

At a later conference he brought out 
the fact that the city of New Orleans 
had a tremendous mileage of track and 
ample equipment to meet its present 
transportation needs after the elimina- 
tion of certain lines, the extension of 
others and the straightening out of 
others. 

In the opinion of Commissioner Paul 
Maloney, it may be a week or ten days 
before the Commission Council will be 
able to take action on the recommenda- 
tions following the public hearings. 


Dismisses Appeals Against New 
York Railways 

An order was entered by the United 
States Supreme Court on June 11 dis- 
missing for lack of jurisdiction appeals 
by the Eighth Avenue Railroad and the 
Ninth Avenue Railroad in suits against 
Job E. Hedges as receiver of the New 
York Railways. No written opinion was 
given in either case. The suits were 
parallel in nature and were considered 
as one. 

Both companies leased their lines to 
the New York Railways. When a re- 
ceiver for the latter was appointed, they 
filed bills for return of their properties, 
and several months after the receiver- 
ship the two properties were returned. 
The companies then sued for rental dur- 
ing the period the receiver controlled 
their lines. The District Court declined 
to order immediate payment of the 
rents and the complainants asserted that 
the decree gave no assurance of ulti- 
mate payment. The Court of Appeals 
affirmed the District Court and the two 
companies appealed to the Supreme 
Court. In defense, it was pleaded that 
as both companies are New York corpo- 
rations, no Federal question was in- 
volved. The Supreme Court upheld 
this plea. 
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Los Angeles Voters Approve 
Subway Terminal 


The proposed subway terminal fran- 
chise was carried by the voters of Los 
Angeles by a large majority at the 
city’s general election held on June 5. 
The proposition, which was reviewed in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, May 
26, page 899, was to grant permission 
to the Pacific Electric Railway to estab- 
lish under Pershing Square the central 
station of its $20,000,000 subway sys- 
tem, the first unit of which will be the 
tubes to give rapid transit service be- 
tween Los Angeles and the Hollywood 
district. 

At the same election the voters de- 
cided in favor of a $2,000,000 bond issue, 
representing the city’s share of the pro- 
posed expenditure of $10,000,000 for 
constructing six new viaducts over the 
Los Angelés River at Macy, Aliso, First, 
Fourth, Seventh and Ninth Streets. In 
addition to bridging the river these 
viaducts will also cross the numerous 
steam railroad tracks on each side of 
the river, thus eliminating the grade 
crossing hazards and costly traffic and 
transportation delays at these impor- 
tant industrial district grade crossings. 
Street car lines are operated over the 
river on these streets and the delay to 
street car traffic has been growing 
greater year by year. The remaining 
four-fifths of the cost of the new via- 
duct is to be borne by the street rail- 
way companies, the steam railroads and 
the county of Los Angeles. The work of 
constructing these viaducts will be com- 
menced shortly, the plans providing for 
building one at a time to reduce the 
necessary traffic detours. 

The voters also approved of a bond 
issue of $15,000,000 for improvements 
at Los Angeles Harbor, which bond 
issue just equals the amount already 
authorized and expended for the devel- 
opment of the city’s investment on its 
waterfront. This means the enlarge- 
ment and construction of more docks, 
wharves, more dredging and additional 
switching and storage tracks. The city 
now owns more than 21 miles of switch- 
ing and storage tracks serving its mu- 
nicipally owned docks and wharves. 
More than two-thirds of this circuit is 
electrified, the switching being per- 
formed by the Pacific Electric Railway 
for the city by means of electric loco- 
motives. 


Wage Decision for Scranton 
Railway Employees Awaited 


The arbitration proceedings between 
the Seranton Railway and Division 168 
closed on June 6. The board is com- 
posed of James H. Vahey, chief counsel 
for the Amalgamated Association; 
Lawrence F. Hart, business agent of 
Division 168 of the Amalgamated, for 
the men, and Joseph O’Brien, of the 
law firm of O’Brien & Kelly, and Ralph 
W. Rymer, prominent attorney of Scran- 
ton, arbitrators for the company, and 
the fifth arbitrator, or referee, is the 
Right Rev. Bishop M. J. Hoban of this 
diocese. 
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The only issue between the company 
and the men is one of wages. The com- 
pany is paying its platform men 50, 55 
and 60 cents an hour, and the men con- 
tended for 60, 65 and 70 cents, with a 
corresponding increase for shopmen and 
trackmen. There was very little oral 
testimony submitted by the men or the 
company, all the evidence by the above 
parties being explained in exhibits. 
Arguments were made by P. J. Shea, 
international representative of the 
union, and James J. Powell, attorney 
for the men, while Charles P. O’Malley, 
of the law firm of Knapp, O’Malley, Hill 
& Harris, made the argument for the 
company. 

The board adjourned until June 23, 
when it will reconvene, and it is ex- 
pected that a verdict will be handed 
down by Bishop Hoban by June 25. 


Fares Increased — Increased 
Wages Sought in Seattle 


By a vote of 7 to 2, the Seattle City 
Council passed over Mayor E. J. 
Brown’s veto the carfare ordinance in- 
creasing fares on the Seattle Municipal 
Railway lines from 5 to 10 cents, with 
three fare tokens for 25 cents. The 
increased carfare ordinance becomes 
effective July 4. Several plans for fur- 
ther increasing street railway revenues 
are under consideration by the Council- 
men, including consideration of the 
weekly pass system. 

Under the present outlook, it is likely 
that railway trainmen will be compelled 
to wait for ten days or two weeks be- 
fore receiving pay due on June 10, when 
pay warrants amounting to $125,000 be- 
came due, but for which there is no 
balance to the credit of the railway. 
The Seattle banks, through the Bank 
Clearing House Association, have re- 
fused to cash the street railway war- 
rants. 

To complicate the situation further, a 
general demand for increase in wages 
has been made by all shopmen, linemen 
and laborers of the Municipal Railway, 
and by the conductors, motormen, one- 
man car operators and cable car em- 
ployees. The increased wage is asked 
to become effective Jan. 1, 1924, and is 
asked at this time to permit of its being 
included in the railway budget. 

Under the schedule demanded, con- 
ductors and motormen would receive a 
minimum of $180 a month instead of 
the present scale of $135 for the first 
year, $145 for the second year, $150 for 
the third year, and $155 thereafter. 
One-man car operators are asking for 
20 cents an hour over the scale for other 
platform men, which would bring their 
wages to $228 for a thirty-day month. 
They are now receiving $164.60. There 
are 1,450 platform men employed. Shop- 
men, numbering about 200 at present, 
are asking for increases ranging from 
50 cents to $1 a day and track workers 
are asking for an increase of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. If such increases 
and others sought were granted it would 
mean that $650,000 annually would be 
added to the street railway payroll. 
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Large Improvements in 
Richmond Planned 


Elaborate improvements to the serv- 
ice of the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company in Richmond are planned 
under the new franchise which now is 
before the City Council, according to 
a map which has just been drawn up 
by the company for the information of 
the Councilmen. The map shows a 
number of new street car lines in every 
section of the city, proposed under the 
new franchise, a number of extensions 
of existing lines, and the removal of a 
great deal of track conflicting with 
lines now in successful operation. 

One of the provisions includes im- 
portant changes in the heart of the 
city. They include the construction of 
a block of track on Grace Street be- 
tween Seventh and Highth Streets, and 
of track on three sides of a block 
between Marshall and Clay Streets. 
The first move would allow the com- 
pany another locp in the downtown 
district, as it has tracks on Broad, one 
block north, and on Seventh and 
Eighth Streets at the present time. 
The second provision would give the 
Highland Park line a terminus two 
blocks away from the present congested 
district at Seventh and Broad Streets. 
The cars now must stand at this point 
until trolleys can be changed and the 
only cars available are those which can 
be operated from both ends. 

This program would call for a huge 
expenditure of funds and would elimi- 
nate a great deal of trackage not es- 
sential, adding a great deal of much 
needed _ trackage. Councilmen are 
much pleased with the proposed im- 
provements, and are believed to be in 
favor of the proposal. 


Double Tracking Arranged With- 
out Any Paving Obligation 


The Common Council of Beloit, Wis., 
has confirmed an agreement with the 
Beloit Traction Company and the Rock- 
ford & Interurban Railway, joint users 
of the track, calling for the construc- 
tion of a double track on South State 
Street. The city will not require either 
of the companies to pay any part of 
the repaving of the street, which is to 
be done simultaneously with the lay- 
ing of the new tracks. 

The Rockford & Interurban Railway 
holds a franchise giving it the right to 
maintain a single track in the center 
of the street, such as is now in use. 
From the point of view of that com- 
pany this track is ample for its needs. 
The city, however, needs the double 
track. To obtain it the three-cornered 
agreement was worked out. The inter- 
urban company assumes the expense of 
moving its track to one side in ex- 
change for the city’s waiving the cost 
of paving between the rails as called 
for in the franchises. The Beloit 
Traction Company agrees to lay the 
second track as part of its future loop 
around Broad and Pleasant Streets. 
The city bears the expense of paving 
between the rails of this track. 
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Strike Averted in Chicago— 
Arbitration Will Decide 
Wage Issue 


There will be no strike in Chicago. 
The wage controversy will be settled by 
arbitration. 

The agreement to submit the wage 
dispute in Chicago to arbitration came 
on June 12 after a series of conferences 
between officials of the companies and 
representatives of the unions held in 
the office of Mayor Dever in the City 
Hall. Shortly after 1 o’clock on that 
day it was unanimously agreed that 
there should be no strike and that the 
wage dispute be submitted to a board 
of arbitration. The wage scale fixed 
will be for two years, from June 1. 

Mayor Dever, who was successful in 
his negotiations to bring about arbitra- 
tion without a tie-up of the city’s ele- 
vated and surface lines, will appoint 
the umpire, or third member of the 
arbitration board. The Mayor sug- 
gested that he would prefer to name 
all three members of the arbitration 
board, but the union representatives 
refused to consider this proposal. 
Members of the board will be selected 
in a few days. 

The only question to be .considered 
by the board of arbitration will be that 
of the 10 cents an hour increase de- 
manded by the men. Officials of the 
company insisted that the whole ques- 
tion of working conditions’ should be 
opened in the event an arbitration board 
passed upon the merits of the con- 
troversy. The union representatives, 
led by William D. Mahon, international 
president, who came from Detroit to 
be present at the negotiations, agreed 
to leave the question of the wage in- 
crease to arbitration, but refused to 
permit the question of working condi- 
tions to be considered. 

The union officials will not go back 
to their locals for approval of the 
arbitration plan, as the unions in their 
resolution adopted last week voted 
authority to the leaders to negotiate 
“any reasonable settlement.” - 


Farewell Dinner by Englishmen 


Messrs. J. C. Mitchell, Ivor Frazer, 
Albert Rozier and E. Boyes, the four 
Englishmen connected with the London 
railway and bus operations, who have 
been studying transportation conditions 
and methods in the United States dur- 
ing the past six weeks, on June 11 gave 
a farewell dinner at the Lotus Club, 
New York City, for a few of their 
acquaintances within easy reach. They 
sailed on the Aquitania June 12. Dur- 
ing their stay in this country they vis- 
ited New York, Albany, Montreal, 
Toronto, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Atlantic City and Boston. 

The four men were exceedingly 
enthusiastic over the cordiality and hos- 
pitality they had been extended every- 
where. They praised our railway 
people in highest terms, not only for 
the reception they had been given, but 
for the manner in which everything in 
the way of information had been opened 


up to them. They said that they now 
saw traction matters in an entirely new 
light. They were reluctant to express 
any views of their impressions of 
American railway work until they had 
had time to think over all of the things 
they had seen and heard. As Mr. 
Frazer, who is responsible for the 
famous London underground posters, 
put it, his mind was a “mass of mental 
pulp,” because of all the things he had 
tried to absorb from American practice. 

In other informal talks made at the 
dinner there were many complimentary 
references to the work of the English 
railways and to the success attained by 
Lord Ashfield. Frank Hedley, who lived 
in England the first nineteen years of 
his life, said he had attended the dinner 
to Albert H. Stanley, now Lord Ash- 
field, when the latter went to London 
to manage the railways, and he said 
that knowing the British people, he 
knew that the promotion and elevation 
of Mr. Stanley was because he had 
“made good.” 

The guests at the dinner were: N. A. 
Bolen, E. F. Gaynor, E. C. Faber, R. H. 
Montgomery, Fred H. Gallagher, H. H. 
Vreeland, John L. O’Toole, W. C. Bur- 
ton, Frank Hedley, B. A. Hegeman, 
H. C. Clarke, F. O. Wood, Fred Sargent, 
C. E. Morgan, Charles Castle, H. C. 
Donnecker, C. P. Norcross, M. R. Boy- 
lan, H. A. Hegeman and H. L. Brown. 


Increase in Wages of Five Cents.— 
Trainmen employed by the Lake Shore 
Electric Railway Company, Cleveland, 
will receive an increase in pay of 5 cents 
an hour. This will bring their wages to 
a maximum of 55 cents an hour for the 
fifth year of service. The trainmen 
on this line now start for 50 cents an 
hour and get 1 cent an hour increase for 
each year of service 


Line to Be _ Rehabilitated. — The 
Arkansas City-Winfield Northern Rail- 
way, Wichita Kan., will be rehabilitated 
and shortly put into first-class shape. 
The property, formerly known as the 
Southwestern Interurban Railway, was 
purchased early in 1923 by a group of 
Wichita capitalists. The line consists 
of 15 miles of interurban and 5 miles 
of city lines in Winfield and Arkansas 
City, Kan. The president of the com- 
pany is George Theis, Jr., who is pres- 
ident of the Arkansas Valley Interurban 
Railway. 

City Club Behind Railway Program. 
—The City Club of Atlanta, Ga., has 
joined with numerous citizens in ex- 
pressing the hope that the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company “will receive 
every reasonable opportunity and en- 
couragement in the development of its 
service, which means so much to the 
present and future of the city.” It has 
adopted resolutions embodying these 
sentiments. The improvement program 
of the company was reviewed previously 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 
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Freedom from Accidents 


The number of drivers who have 
entered for the drivers’ freedom from 
accident competition for 1923 of the 
London Safety First Council is no fewer 
than 10,908, or about 50 per cent more 
than last year. The competition is 
open to drivers of all classes of road 
vehicles, including tramcars and buses. 
Each competitor free from accidents 
during the year receives a prize in 
money, or a_ badge, medallion or 
diploma. 


Difficulties of Tramway Exten- 
sion in London 


At a recent meeting of the London 
County Council, C. W. Matthews, chair- 
man of the highways committee, re- 
ferred to the proposals for the exten- 
sion of the London Underground Rail- 
ways. These railway companies, he 
pointed out, were in a different position 
from the Council. They were able to 
secure without difficulty full considera- 
tion by the committees of Parliament 
of any proposals for extensions which 
they might bring forward. But the 
Council could not introduce a bill into 
Parliament for tramway extensions un- 
less it first obtained the consent of the 
tocal road authorities. That was pro- 
vided by Parliamentary standing orders, 
and Parliament had consistently refused 
to relax these orders. The. highways 
committee had for some time been in 
communication with the local road 
authorities concerned with regard to the 
possibility of seeking powers for the 
construction of certain new tramways. 
When they knew to what extent the 
authorities affected would be prepared 
to give the necessary consent, they 
might proceed with a Parliamentary 
pill. 


London Tramway Finance 


Although the traffic receipts of the 
London County Council tramways, like 
those of a good many others in England, 
continue to show a decrease, it was 
mentioned at a recent meeting of the 
Council that the accounts for the past 
fiscal year would show a surplus. This 
can only arise from a reduction in 
expenditure. The cost of materials has, 
of course, fallen and wages continue to 
come down. Early in May another 1s. 
per week came off wages under the 
sliding scale arrangement, which will 
mean a saving on the London under- 
taking of £31,000 a year. The official 
index figure of the cost of living at 
May 1 was 70 per cent above that of 
July, 1914, as compared with 74 per 
cent on April 1. As the index figure 
falls, so do wages. It may be recalled 
that the deficiency on the working of 
the London County Council tramways 
for the year 1920-21 was £590,000 and 
for the year 1921-22 it was £88,000. 
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$1,917,044 Net in Atlanta 


Georgia Railway & Power Company Re- 
ports This Amount for 1922 Before 
Depreciation and Dividends 


After payment of operating expenses, 
taxes, rentals and interest, the balance 
of the year’s operations of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., for 1922 amounted to $1,917,044, 
and after the payment of sinking funds 
to $1,666,253. Reserves for mainte- 
nance, damages and contingencies are 
charged to operating expenses. In 1921 
the actual expenditure on these accounts 
was $9,556 less than the amount 
charged in operating expenses and 
credited to reserves. In 1922 the ex- 
penditure on these accounts was $364,- 
066 less than the amount charged in 
operating expenses and credited to re- 
serves. It is thus explained that in 
order to make a true comparison on the 
basis of actual expenditures for opera- 
tions between the “net income” of 1921 
and the “net income” of 1922 there 


‘should be added to “net income” for 


the year 1922 the sum of $354,510. 
Pursuant to the provisions of the gen- 
eral mortgage of Georgia Railway & 
Power Company dated Nov. 1, 1921, and 
to an order of the Railroad Commission 
of Georgia dated June 7, 1922, the com- 
pany issued during the year $3,500,000 
of twenty-five year 6 per cent general 
mortgage gold bonds, series of 1922, se- 
cured by a general mortgage on the 
property, subject to the first and refund- 
ing mortgage dated April 1, 1914, and 
the mortgage of the Atlanta Water & 
Electric Power Company, and also se- 
cured by a deposit with the trustee of 
$3,500,000 par value first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, which latter, 
owing to the low interest rate, were un- 
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salable under current market conditions 
at a price the company could afford to 


take. Inasmuch as bonds can only be 
issued under the general mortgage to 
the extent that first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds are deposited with the 
trustee of the general mortgage as col- 
lateral, the issuance and sale of this 
$3,500,000 general mortgage gold bonds, 
series of 1922, did not increase the 
bonded debt of the company. 

Of this issue of $3,500,000 of general 
mortgage gold bonds $631,700 of the 
proceeds were used in paying off the 
balance due on account of the purchase 
price of the Tugalo power plant equip- 
ment and machinery. The balance of 
proceeds, namely, $2,553,300, was de- 
posited with the trustee to be used ex- 
clusively for the purpose of completing 
the Tugalo Development, increasing the 
capacity of the Morgan Falls plant, and 
other items of new construction neces- 
sary for the transmission, distribution 
and delivery of electrical energy, all as 
authorized by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Georgia. 

The company issued during the 
year $2,500,000 first preferred 8 per cent 
cumulative stock, series of 1922. The 
sum of $2,000,000 par value of this new 
stock was used in retiring the $2,000,- 
000 first preferred 6 per cent cumulative 
stock of the company together with the 
accrued and unpaid dividends thereon 
aggregating $30.50 per share. The re- 
mainder of $500,000 par value of the 
new first preferred 8 per cent cumula- 
tive stock, series of 1922, was sold for 
cash at par, and the proceeds placed in 
the treasury of the company to be used 
or applied only for the acquisition or 
construction of new and additional prop- 
erty, or reimbursing the company for 
expenditures already made for new con- 
struction. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER COMPANY AND LEASED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Income Statement 


Oporaunp rovenmceme ren tes eee ee ee eee 
Operating Gxpcomree ees cc ccke skew eee 


Net operating revenue.........-.......-..055 
ce 


CRUSE TCO MME Races tvieiedwie esse eee sees 


NRtORe tO IUME ree Gy aslev vse sees es 
Bond interest and rental dividends of leased and sub- 
BiGdUry OOUIAIIGR Ti enc occsdirhcrelecs-vscse 


Other interest of leased and subsidiary companies... . 
Extinguishment of discount on securities of leased an 
BU DAIMIPUMEEIATES Nils eciey ines cacis iis scree eee 


Bond interest Georgia Railway & Power Company.... 


Interest on notes Georgia Railway & Power Company. 
Extin, ent of discount on securities Georgia 
WHY CHE OWEPRACONIDANIV 0c ocarvcbicecce eases 


Net income for the year before depreciation and 
viden: 


1921 1922 
$14,080,903 $14,449,497 
8,476,795 91 130,345 
$5,604, 108 $5,319,152 
916, 952,188 
$4,687,343 $4,366,964 
50,921 417,190 
$5,038,264 $4,784,154 
1,679,228 1,694,311 
$3,359,036 $3,089,843 
$158,126 $185,869 
9,287 $167,413 9,661 195,530 
$3,191,623 $2,894,313 
655, 888,350 
$2,536,606 $2,005,963 
$221,239 $26,744 
88,903 310,142 62,175 88,919 
$2,226,464 $1,917,044 


| Norm: As stated in the text of the report $354,510 must be added to the ‘‘Net Income” for 1922, as 
shown above, to make a true comparison with 1921, resulting in ‘‘Net Income” for 1922 on the basis of actual 
expenditures for operations of $2,271,553 compared to $2,226,464 for 1921. 


Under the terms of sinking fund pro- 
visions of the respective mortgages, the 
total sinking fund requirements for the 
year were $253,042. 

On Dee. 81, 1922, the total mileage of 
railroad tracks (on a single-track basis) 
owned or leased and controlled and oper- 
ated by this company, including the 
mileage in Gainesville, Ga., was 247.3038. 

During the year 1922 the company 
placed an order for twenty city-type 
electric railway double-end pre-payment 
passenger cars with a seating capacity 
of forty-eight passengers each at an ag- 
gregate cost of $256,000. These cars 
have all been delivered and are now in 
service. 

During 1922 the company transported 
94,208,490 passengers, as against 93,- 
557,131 in 1921. 


Alabama Company Revalued 
at $29,000,000 


The valuation of the Alabama Power 
Company properties was recently fixed 
by the Public Service Commission for 
rate-making purposes at $29,000,000. 
This order supersedes the order issued 
by a majority of the commission on 
Dec. 18, 1922, which fixed the valua- 
tion at $38,848,252. The order of last 
December never became effective, hav- 
ing been suspended pending applica- 
tion by the Alabama Mining rnstitute 
for a rehearing. 

The revaluation places the properties 
at $4,943,252 less than the original val- 
uation as made by Associate Commis- 
sioners Cooper and Gaillard before 
leaving office. In reaching the new 
valuation the commission considered the 
evidence submitted in the original hear- 
ing and made new investigations into 
the various phases of the case. 

The new valuation, which covers all 
property of the company as of June 
30, 1920, plus property acquired since 
that time, including the utilities of 
Montgomery, is $15,000,000 less than 
the final valuation placed by Hagenah 
& Erickson. engineers, who made an in- 
ventory and appraisal of the property 
for the commission after the valuation 
case was docketed in 1920. Their orig- 
inal report placed the valuation at 
approximately $47,000,000. Later, con- 
ferences between them and I. F. Mc- 
Donnell, engineer for the commission, 
caused a reduction of the valuation to 
approximately $44,000,444. A check 
was then made by Mr. McDonnell of the 
valuation recommended by Hagenah & 
Erickson and of the valuation of Morris 
Knowles, who was employed by large 
consumers of power, and his recom- 
mendation was the establishment of the 
$29,000,000 valuation. The order states 
that the above valuation included the 
sum of $1,500,000 working capital and 
$3.750,000 as going concern value. 

Before the valuation can become final 
sixty days must elapse for protest. 
Upon the expiration of sixty days, un- 
less protest is filed, the valuation fixed 
becomes final. Governor William W. 
Brandon stated the valuation arrived at 
had his full approval and was in line 
with his own ideas as to the fair value. 
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Receivership Ends 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion Starts Operation—Menden 
Heads New Company 


The receivership of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, with the excep- 
tion of certain formalities affecting the 
surface lines, was terminated on June 
14, when Judge Mayer of the Federal 
District Court ordered turning over the 
properties to the newly organized 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion. The new company began operation 
at midnight, but the receiver will oper- 
ate the surface lines for a few days. 

The officers of the new company are: 
Gerhard M. Dahl, chairman of the 
executive committee; Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the finance committee; 
William S. Menden, president;, George 
D. Yeomans, vice-president and general 
counsel; Howard Abel, comptroller. The 
offices of secretary and treasurer have 
not as yet been filled. J. H. Bennington, 
who has been in charge of the depart- 
ment of real estate and taxes under 
the receiver, will be continued in the 
same capacity with the new company. 

The board of directors includes three 
members named by the Transit Com- 
mission to represent the public. This is 
in accordance with the reorganization 
plan. These men are: Travis H. Whit- 
ney, former Public Service Commis- 
sioner; Alfred E. Marling, former pres- 
ident Chamber of Commerce, New York, 
and Robert A. Shaw, formerly chairman 
transit committee, Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. The other directors are: 
Arthur S. Somers, president Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce; Charles A. 
Boody, president People’s Trust Com- 
pany; J. Sherlock Davis, president 
Cross, Austin & Ireland and former 
president Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce; James H. Post of B. H. Howell 
Sons & Company; William H. Johns, 
president George Batten Company and 
former president of Queens Chamber of 
Commeree; William H. English, director 
Brooklyn Trust Company; William S. 
Menden, president Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation; Albert H. Wiggin, 
president Chase National Bank; Fred- 
erick Strauss of J. & W. Seligman & 
Company; Matthew C. Brush, president 
American International Corporation; 
Charles S. Sargent, Jr., of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company; Gerhard M. Dahl, of 
Hayden, Stone & Company and George 
S. Franklin of Cotton & Franklin. 

Prior to Judge Mayer’s action dis- 
solving the receivership, Lindley M. 
Garrison, receiver of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, presented his 
final report on the transactions of the 
receivership. Mr. Garrison took occa- 
sion to thank the court for its splendid 
co-operation, which was reflected in the 
comparatively short time within which 
the intricate matter was brought to a 
conclusion. Further, that only those 
matters which absolutely necessitated it 
were brought before a master and so the 
seven receiverships involved had only 
incurred a relatively small expense for 
master’s fees. He also thanked the able 
counsel and then acknowledged the help 
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which General Manager William S. 
Menden and heads of the different de- 
partments gave to the work. 

The salient facts brought out in the 
report included the following: 


Approximately $26,000,000 has been spent 
on the rapid transit lines for new con- 
struction and the purchase of equipment. 

Approximately $1,600,000 has been ex- 
pended on the surface lines for track re- 
construction, car reconstruction and new 
cars: 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit receiver has 
spent out of earnings upward of $3,700,000 
on the construction of the Williamsburg 
power plant, 

Power bills in arrears owing by the sur- 
face companies in receivership in the total 
amount of $1,710,799 have been paid. 

Taxes in arrears in the amount of up- 
ward of $3,000,000, as of Nov. 30, 1920, 
have been paid and all current taxes levied 
have been paid, except for contested items. 

4.40 miles of company owned rapid tran- 
sit lines under construction at the begin- 
ning of the receivership have been com- 
pleted and placed in operation. 30.095 
miles of city owned trackage has been com- 
pleted during the receivership and the com- 
pany has equipped and placed the same in 
operation.’ Arrangement has also recently 
been made for joint operation over 12.20 
miles of track on the Corona and Astoria 
elevated extensions in Queens, and this 
operation has been commenced. 

The total number of revenue passengers 
carried by the rapid transit lines has shown 
a constant and substantial increase as 
shown by the following yearly totals: 1918, 
280,295,281; 1919, 330,256,192; 1920, 393 - 
ane 1921, 431,108,837; 1922, 459,049,- 


The total number of revenue passengers 
carried on the surface lines (including the 
Brooklyn City Railroad) has likewise shown 
a substantial increase as shown by the fol- 
lowing yearly totals: 1918, 320,370,817; 
1919, 398,199,316; 1920, 402,647,343; 1921, 
449,795,980; 1922, 465,865,137. 

The receivership surface lines purchased 
ninety-two new safety cars and forty-six 
new trail cars during the receivership. 

150 old type surface cars have been re- 
constructed into cars of the safety type so 
they can be operated by one man. 

During the year 1922 approximately 17 
miles of surface trackage of the receivership 
lines was reconstructed at a cost of $650,- 
000, and approximately an equal amount of 
reconstruction work is under way during 
the present year. 

400 new cars for the rapid transit lines 
have been purchased and placed in opera- 
tion during the receivership at an approxi- 
mate cost of $10,000,000. 

Increase in Service. In 1919, 140,000 
car-miles were operated on the rapid tran- 
sit lines daily. At the present time ap- 
proximately 200,000 car-miles are operated 
daily, an increased service of approximately 
43 per cent during receivership. If seat- 
miles are taken, it shows a still greater in- 
crease of service. The total number of 
seat-miles for 1918 was 2,945,480,124, as 
compared in 1922 with 4,528,515,520, ap- 
proximately a 50 per cent increase in the 
number of seats furnished for passengers to 
ride 1 mile. 

The increased service furnished by the 
system has been made _ possible largely 
through improved operating methods and 
labor-saving economies and without any 
marked increase in the number of em- 
ployees. 

At the outset of the receivership, there 
were 4.532 suits and claims against the 
companies for tort damage, with respect to 
which 3,106 claims were filed with the re- 
ceiver for an aggregate amount claimed of 
$21,013,328. Of these claims 2,950 have 
been liquidated either by trial or by agree- 
ment for a total liability of $2,030,775. 
Only 124 remain undisposed -of, for an esti- 
mated liability of $65,295, 

A total of 1,034 claims for money due 
upon contract, prior to receivership, were 
filed with the receiver for an aggregate 
amount claimed of $6,184,822. With the 
exception of fifty-nine claims, all of these 
have been satisfactorily disposed of by liti- 
gation or by agreement. i 


Net Income $451,000 


The Springfield, Mass., Street Rail- 
way’s annual report shows operating 
revenue of $3,409,436 in 1922, as against 
$3,428,334 in 1921; operating expenses 
of $2,685,586 in 1922, as against $2,957,- 
404 in 1921. The decrease in the first 
instance was $18,898, and the decrease 
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in the second instance was $271,818. 
After payment of taxes and interest on 
funded and unfunded debt, the net in- 
come was $451,000, out of which a 5 
per cent dividend was paid, against a 
net income of $264,766 in 1921. 

During 1922, the report shows $169,- 
000 was spent on additions and renewals 
in the roadway, tracks, structures and 
car equipment. The amount spent for 
track and maintenance is shown to be 
$26,000 more in 1922 than in 1921. The 
number of passengers carried in 1922 
was 49,544,902, an increase of 208,980 
over 1921. Car-miles operated in 1922 
totaled 6,939,524, a decrease of 88,168 
from 1921. 

The fact that operating revenue was 
less, although the number of passengers 
was greater in 1922 than in 1921, is 
explained on the ground that a greater 
rumber rode on special rate tickets in 
1922. 


$2,261,340 Increase in Toledo 
Tax Protested 


The State Tax Commission has raised 
the valuation of the properties of the 
Community Traction Company, Toledo, 
to $7,252,940, or $2,261,340 more than 
last year. This is an increase of 45.8 
per cent in one year and brings the 
total up to 94.25 per cent of the valua- 
tion as fixed under the franchise ordi- 
nance. 

The car riders are now paying a tax 
equivaient to 0.86 cent per fare. If the 
increase stands it will boost it to ap- 
proximately a half cent per fare. 

The sinking fund presents another 
tax problem. Money in the fund is 
really the property of the city as it 
goes to retire bonds, after which equiva- 
lent common stock is issued in the name 
of the city. The company has no con- 
trol over the funds. However, they 
are taxed as company funds. The cash 
in the fund is taxed in Ohio as an 
operating fund, then the bonds to be 
retired are taxed, and under the New 
York laws the money actually in the 
hands of the trustee is taxed by that 
state. Cash in the fund is taxed three 
times and bonds retired and property 
owned by the city are taxed once. 
There are now $364,000 of the bonds 
retired and equal amount of common 
stock issued to the city and $120,761 in 
cash in the fund on May 1. The state 
tax commission has refused to make 
any concession on this item. 

The boost in valuation is believed to 
be a discrimination against utilities. 
All property in the state is by law sup- 
posed to be taxed “according to its true 
value in money and at a uniform rate.” 
However, real estate in Toledo is 
assessed at about 60 per cent of its 
full value. Other counties vary from 
this ratio. To tax a public utility on an 
assessed valuation of 95 per cent and 
other property only 60 or 75 per cent 
is discrimination in the view of the 
street railway board and commissioner. 

Commissioner Cann and Assistant 
City Law Director Dodd appeared be- 
fore the State Tax Commission recently 
to protest the valuation. 
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Report on Traction Fund 


Chicago Fund Totaled $28,438,295 on 
Jan. 1—May Accept the Payments 
Refused by Mayor Thompson 


The status of the city of Chicago’s 
traction fund, accumulated by the col- 
lection of 55 per cent of the net earn- 
ings of the Chicago Surface Lines by 
the municipality under the terms of 
the 1907 ordinance, is outlined in a 
recent report by City Comptroller 
Martin J. O’Brien. This fund was 
created to be used ultimately for sub- 
way construction. 

The report shows that the traction 
fund totaled $28,438,295 on Jan. 1, 
1923, and that payments aggregating 
$8,189,128 had been offered to the city 
by the companies during the last four 
years of Mayor Thompson’s adminis- 
tration, but were refused by Former 
Mayor Thompson on the theory that 
these would impair his efforts to have 
the companies’ franchises declared void 
by the courts. By this refusal it is 
estimated that the city sacrificed 
$640,000 in interest. 

Comptroller O’Brien’s report shows 
that the Chicago City Railway paid 
$8,745,716 into the traction fund, while 
the Chicago Railways paid $13,665,812. 
The total deposits are $22,411,528, while 
$6,772,163 in interest has been earned 
on the fund. Expenses of investiga- 
tions of the local transportation prob- 
lem, reports on subway plans and litiga- 
tion over fares used up $745,396 of the 
fund. Of this amount $600,683 was 
spent by the Thompson administration, 
chiefly in connection with litigation. 

Mayor Dever now has under con- 
sideration the question of acceptance of 
the payments refused by former Mayor 
Thompson. If these are accepted, the 
city’s fund will total $36,627,424. 

The traction fund is now a part of the 
city’s consolidated investment fund. In- 
terest earnings last year totaled 
$1,000,000. The report shows that the 
fund is distributed. as follows at pres- 
ent: 


Chal a. oer eRe Mew ias sie.uislas 6: $11,788,779 
Invested in meh Ee tax warrants... 34,155,000 
Invested in city of Chicago bonds..... . 3,063,000 
Invested in U.S. Liberty bonds.:...... 8,860,800 


Detailed information regarding the 
fund will be found in the accompanying 
table. 


Dividends Declared.—The directors of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent on 
the common stock, payable July 2, to 
holders of record on June 15. Semi- 
annual dividends of 2 per cent were paid 
on the common stock on July 1 and 
Dec. 30, 1922. 


Issue Authorized.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners of New Jer- 
sey has authorized the Cumberland 
Traction Company, Bridgeton, N. J., to 
issue $24,800 in preferred stock and 
$17,200 in common stock. The proceeds 
of these issues will be used for the ac- 
quisition of certain property formerly 
owned by the Bridgeton & Millville 
Traction Company. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York on 
June 13 the following electric railway 
securities were sold: $4,000 Second Ave- 
nue Railroad first consolidated 5 per 
cent bonds, due 1948, certificates of de- 
posit, $36 lot; $84,000 Washington-Vir- 
ginia Railway 6 per cent secured gold 
notes, series A, due Jan. 1, 1922, Jan- 
uary, 1922, coupon attached, $85 lot. 


Sale Date Announced. — Albert 
Swartz, Harry A. Dunn and Joseph A. 
Yager, special masters, will sell at pub- 
lic auction to the highest bidder on 
June 19, 1923, the property of the 
Toledo & Western Railroad. The sale 
will take place at the railroad station of 
the property in the village of Sylvania, 
Ohio. The sale will be carried out in 
pursuance of the provisions of a decree 
entered in the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Ohio, in Toledo, on May 7, 1923. 


Gold Bonds Being Offered.—Baker, 
Young & Company, Blodget & Company 
and Arthur Perry & Company are of- 
fering at 983 and interest to net about 
6.15 per cent $3,000,000 of first mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds of the Du- 
buque Electric Company., The bonds 
are dated April 2, 1928, and are due 


STATUS OF CHICAGO’S TRACTION FUND 


————Deposits of ———~ 


Chicago City 


Chicago 


Railway Railways Total Interest Expenses 
Year Paid on April 10 of each year Deposits Earnings Pai 

1908 $675,702 $881,106 $1,556,809 $30°036° UR Ra eles 
1909 521,666 862,782 1,384,449 SAGE etstceieia crass 
1910.. 473,942 811,320 1,285,262 AREY Sn aoe a 
IOUS. 960,075 744,110 1,704,185 99,542 24,462 
191255 1,048, 361 821,376 1,869,738 133,415 66,201 
Wises. 1,116,163 1,412,870 2,529,033 292,103 51,418 
1914 42,587 1,855,205 2,697,792 293,866 2,450 
$995,55 872,845 1,684,197 2,557,042 PD GODT 1 Cie arcs. aX 
1916.. 547,680 1,116,744 1,664,424 397,234 203,882 
1917... 976,995 1,768,659 2,745,654 434,220 76,820 
1918.. 704,411 1,330,940 2,035,352 765,681 14,764 
1919 5,284 376,498 381,782 837,444 22,331 
CR, aalsaiawincs 8 8 8 wiv wwewee es © bibisisiareeie ale 891,827 181,221 
See Gas daca ance) 8 + wt eleewees «| esiahn yn eles 983,847 43,872 
Ps tae ce 80 wee ave 8 8©=©=© abalngelenme 1,000,005 57,790 
$8,745,716 $13,665,812 $22,411,528 $6,772,162 $745,396 

Rial PUREEA TEEPE TIAS POZS a cides wc ae ee eve Seber scans cucdile en eebcccecsccces $28,438,295 


These amounts tendered and not accepted: 


April 1, 1942. The purpose of the issue 
will be to discharge all present funded 
debt and for other corporate purposes. 
The company has at present outstanding 
$2,445,000 first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds due June 1, 1925, and $111,000 
8 per cent notes due Sept. 1, 1923. 


Taylor, Engineer, on Norfolk Valua~ 
tion.— In the issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 28, page 
902, Edwin Wortham was credited as 
being author of a valuation report of 
the Norfolk Street Railway property of 
the Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany. This information was received 
from a correspondent whose work is 
dependable. In this instance the in- 
formation given him seems to have 
been incorrect. Credit for preparation 
of the report should have been given to 
Walter H. Taylor, 3d, City Engineer of 
Norfolk, while Mr. Wortham acted as 
assistant. 


Sale Decreed by Court.—All the tan- 
gible assets, charters, leases and rights 
of the Portsmouth, Dover & York Street 
Railway, Portsmouth, N. H., which 
ceased operation several weeks ago, will 
be sold at Alfred on June 30. The sale 
was decreed by Judge Clarence Hale 
in the United States District Court. 
Philip G. Clifford has been appointed 
special master. For the past six years 
the property has been operated by 
Willis G. Meloon, as receiver. Recent 
efforts to reorganize and rehabilitate the 
road failed and nothing was left but 
to petition the court to terminate the 
affairs of the company. 


Enters Order for Sale—Judge Evan 
Evans of the United States Circuit 
Court, sitting in Chicago, has entered 
an order for the sale of the Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago Railroad properties, 
consisting \of the Aurora and Elgin 
city lines and interurban lines oper- 
ating in the Fox River valley. -The 
order was issued on application of 
holders of $1,546,000 bonds of the Elgin, 
Aurora & Southern Traction Company, 
from which the Aurora, Elgin & Chi- 
cago company developed. Holders of 
the bonds are three Cleveland banks. 
The sale, it is expected, will result in 
a refinancing of the lines, which have 
just been voted new twenty-year fran- 
chises in Aurora and Elgin. 


Must Pay to Manhattan Stockholders. 
—Frank Hedley, president Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, recently an- 
nounced that the Interborough board 
had determined that the net earnings 
applicable to the Manhattan rental for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1923, 
amounted to 60 cents a share and the 
rental was ordered paid to Manhattan 
stockholders at that rate on July 1, 
1923. The Interborough failed to earn 
the full 3 per cent for Manhattan 
rental as reduced from 7 per cent by ap- 
proximately $90,000 for the year, hence 
the payment of 60 cents a share instead 
of 75 cents which would be the amount 
payable at 3 per cent if earned. The 
deficit, however, Mr. Hedley said was 
cumulative and would have to be paid in 
the future if and when earned. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Eight-Cent Fare in Jersey 


Judge Haight Reports on Controversy 
Between the Railway and Com- 
missioners—Will Appeal 


Another chapter in a fight lasting 
almost five years was terminated on 
June 9 when former Judge Thomas G. 
Haight, as special master, affirmed the 
8-cent fare with 1 cent for transfers 
on the lines of the Public Service Rail- 
way, Newark, N. J. Judge Haight also 
recommended that the fare be authori- 
tatively declared effective. Since the 
fall of 1921 this has been the rate 
charged by the company in various 
parts of the state, although it has been 
opposed by the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. The fight of the Jer- 
sey City Commission will be carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
following a resolution offered by Frank 
Hague, Mayor, and adopted by the com- 
mission on June 12. 


First APPLICATION FOR INCREASE 
IN 1918 


The controversy between the Public 
Service Railway and its’ subsidiary 
traction companies on the one side and 
the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners with several New Jersey cities 
on the other side dates back to 1918, 
when the company, owing to the in- 
creased costs of operation, brought 
about by war conditions, applied to the 
commission for permission to charge 1 
cent for transfers in addition to the 
5-cent fare then in effect. This was 
approved, as was a second application, 
a year later, for further increases to a 
7-cent fare and a 2-cent transfer charge. 

On July 15, 1921, the commission de- 
nied a third request for an increase by 
the company to a 10-cent fare without 
charge for transfers. The commission 
held that the increase was not justified 
by the costs of operation and decreed 
that the “seven-two” rate be continued. 

The company appealed to the Federal 
Court, alleging that the continuance of 
the 7-cent fare with a 2-cent transfer 
rate was confiscatory and invaded its 
property rights, and sought to ob- 
tain an injunction to restrain the 
commission from preventing it from 
putting its proposed 10-cent fare into 
effect. The commission was restrained 
temporarily by the court, on condition 
that the company would charge a fare 
not exceeding 8 cents and 1 cent for 
initial transfers. The appointment of 
Judge Haight as special master fol- 
lowed. 


DIFFERENCES OVER VALUATION 


The chief point of difference in the 
testimony before Judge Haight was on 
the question of the valuation of the 
company’s properties. The commission 
had fixed it at approximately $82,000,- 
000, while the company contended that 


the true value was in the neighborhood 
of $200,000,000. 

Experts testifying for both sides esti- 
mated the value of the property at 
from $65,000,000 to $135,000,000. In his 
report Judge Haight fixed about $110,- 
000,000 as a fair valuation of the com- 
pany’s holding. He based this upon an 
estimate of the cost of reproduction, 
new, at present prices, less depreciation 
of $98,291,563 for the company’s phys- 
ical property, $8,000,000 for the power 
lease or contract and $5,500,000 for 
going value, or a total of $111,791,563. 

In his report Judge Haight said: 


As I have found that the rate of fare 
fixed by the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners is confiscatory, I am constrained, 
of course, to recommend that a decree be 
entered restraining the board from putting 
it into effect or from enforcing or attempt- 
ing to enforce the orders or the rate. If 
the effect of such a decree will be, as sug- 
gested in Judge Woolley’s opinion, to re- 
establish a prior and lower rate of fare, 
then, of course. the decree should also 
prevent the putting into effect or enforce- 
ment of any such lower rate. 

The plaintiff has also prayed in its bill 
of complaint for an injunction restraining 
the board from preventing the plaintiff from 
putting into effect and collecting a rate 
of fare of 10 cents for adult passengers, 
without charge for transfers. I do not 
think that the court should attempt to 
pass on that question, or attempt to decide 
what rate of fare in excess of that pre- 
scribed by the before-mentioned orders of 
the board would produce the necessary fair 
return, for to do so would be in effect to 
indulge in rate-making. 

If it is eventually determined by this 
court or the Supreme Court, on appeal, that 
the rate fixed by the Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners is confiscatory, it will be 
necessary for the board to prescribe a new 
rate of fare. It is, of course, not to be 
doubted that the board will fix a proper 
rate of fare based upon the valuation and 
rate of return which this court or the 
Supreme Court, on appeal, may eventually 
determine is proper in order to avoid con- 
fiseation. 


Copies of the.report were forwarded 
to Trenton to the three Federal judges 
comprising the special tribunal selected 
to adjudicate the fight and who ap- 
pointed Judge Haight to take testimony. 


New Employees in Dallas Will 
Have Trained Instructors 


According to new plans being worked 
out by the employment and training 
department of the Dallas Railway, in- 
structors in that department will take 
a standardized course in methods of 
teaching new employees. Supervision 
over this department has been given 
to C. J. Crampton, superintendent of 
the efficiency department. Mr. Cramp- 
ton will be assisted by Inspector A. E. 
Harris, who has been loop inspector. 
Mr. Harris will retain his rank and 
title as inspector and assume the duties 
of chief instructor for the present. 

Several students are now taking the 
course and it is likely that no new men 
will be employed by the railway for 
some time to come. Just at present 
there is a large number of applicants 
for employment, and due to this con- 
dition the employment department ad- 
vises that men be not encouraged to 
seek employment. 


Seven Cents in Norfolk 


Corporation Commission Fixes Higher 
Fare Temporarily—Jitney Compe- 
tition Figures Largely in Order 


Without deciding the value of the 
property of the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company in the city of Norfolk, 
South Norfolk and Norfolk County, the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission 
has issued an order increasing the fare 
on the company’s Norfolk division from 
6 to 7 cents, four tokens for a quarter. 
Major Alexander Forward, the commis- 
sioner in charge of public utility work, 
increased the fare on noting that under 
either the valuation claimed by the city 
of Norfolk, or that claimed by the com- 
pany, a higher fare was justifiable. 

The valuation claimed by the company. 
is about $10,500,000, while the city’s ap- 
proximate value is $6,150,000. In Nor- 
folk it is generally believed that the 
decision of the Corporation Commission 
may mean an even higher fare, as the 
token fare would be only about 63 cents 
a passenger. 

In the 7-cent fare order the testimony 
of the Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany is cited that jitneys handled 25 
per cent of the traffic in Norfolk and at 
Richmond only 10 per cent. Attention 
was also called to the admission of 
Walter H. Taylor, director of public 
works, chief witness for the city at the . 
hearings, that there were some jitney 
lines in Norfolk in unfair competition 
with the cars of the traction company. 
Further, that jitney owners were not 
required to contribute to street paving, 
that the buses operated only in well 
settled sections and that they were per- 
mitted to charge a fare higher than on 
the street cars. 

An important part of the order con- 
cerned the 3 per cent depreciation re- 
serve set aside by the company from its 
earnings. However, the commission 
purposely withheld opinion as to the 
methods used in calculating deprecia- 
tion, but said “it is certain that any 
adjustment thereof that might be made 
would not involve a sufficient amount in 
the Norfolk street railway system to 
result in bringing the return up to a 
fair amount even on the basis of valua- 
tion presented by the city. 

The matter of the Norfolk fare has 
been under discussion for some time. 
Some facts about the situation were re- 
cently brought out in a letter to the 
editor of the Ledger-Dispatch entitled 
“Street Car Fares,’ by T. Norman 
Jones, Jr., general manager of the Nor- 
folk division. His letter takes the form 
of a reply to some comment in the paper 
on the comparative cost of bus and elec- 
tric car operation, which said, among 
other things: “Gradually the street 
railway fares have been increasing and 
now the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company wants in Norfolk a fare that 
is equal to that of the motor-bus lines.” 

Mr. Jones referred to the jitney com- 
petition which the city had permitted to 
grow and said that financial results 
would be very different if jitneys were 
taken out of territory which for the 
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most part had been developed by his 
company and were confined to territory 
which the company did not serve. His 
‘analysis of the situation brought out 
the following: 


The longest haul on a motor bus line in 
Norfolk for one fare (no transfer privilege) 
is approximately 4.3 miles. 

The longest haul on street cars in Nor- 
folk for one fare without transfers is ap- 
es, 5.5 miles, The longest haul, 
neluding the use of'a free transfer, is 
“ig legis ect 9.5 miles. 

he average of the one-way distances 
traversed by jitney routes in Norfolk, exclu- 
sive of the second zone on the Naval Base 
jitney line, is approximately 3.3 miles. 

The average of one-zone fare routes on 
street cars in Norfolk, exclusive of second 
and third zones, which do not transfer to 
each other, and exclusive of the shuttle line 
in Berkley, earrying with it second transfer 
privilege, is 4.05 miles, without transfers. 
With transfer privilege a person can travel 
varying distances up to a maximum of 9.48 
miles for one fare. 

The average fare collected on the street 
cars, exclusive of free transportation for 
company employees and policemen and fire- 
men in the city service, but including free 
transfer passengers for three months, Jan. 
1 to March 31, 1923, is .0513 cent. 


The Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia, under the new statutes and re- 
cently compiled Code of Virginia, is 
placed in charge of all electric street 
railway systems in the state whose 
franchises have been granted since the 
code was compiled. Realizing that the 
Corporation Commission has become the 
rate-making body of the state, Norfolk 
has twice petitioned that body to set the 
fare in Norfolk. 

The city attorney has been asked to 
render the Council an opinion on the 
power of the Council as a rate-making 
body should a blanket franchise be 
granted and no action will be taken on 
the company’s petition until this opin- 
ion is in hand. 


Eastern Massachusetts Wants to 
Operate Buses in and Out 
of Woburn 


The Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway, Boston, Mass., is negotiating 
with the Woburn-Reading Bus Com- 
pany, Inc., for the purchase of its good 
will and equipment in Woburn, Stone- 
ham, Reading, Wakefield, Burlington 
and Billerica. The bus company was 
started some years ago when the East- 
ern Massachusetts abandoned the tracks 
in these cities and towns, and is oper- 
ating bus lines out of Woburn to Read- 
ing, to Billerica and Burlington, and 
from Reading to Wakefield. Now the 
Eastern Massachusetts is willing to re- 
claim the territory, to continue the bus 
lines already established and perhaps 
operate others as feeders of its trolley 
system. 

John F. Lovell, who organized and 
owns the Woburn-Reading Bus Com- 
pany, has recently taken over the ter- 
ritory which the Concord, Maynard & 
Hudson Street Railway, a bankrupt 
road, abandoned, and he intends to give 
more personal attention to that field if 
he can reach an agreement with the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
relieving him of the jitney service in 
and out of Woburn. 

State authority has been granted to 
the Eastern Massachusetts to operate 
bus lines in any part of Massachusetts 
within the reach of its system, provided 


it secures permits from the local author- 
ities. It has already secured a permit 


from Stoneham and has filed applica- 


tions for permits in Woburn, Wakefield, 


‘Reading and Burlington. 


Jitney Regulatory Ordinance 
Introduced in Terre Haute 


The first regulatory jitney ordinance 
including many stringent provisions for 
the operation of jitneys was introduced 
to the City Council of Terre Haute, 
Ind., on June 7. If the ordinance is 
passed jitneys will be barred from 
streets on which electric railway cars 
operate. This will put an end to the 
accumulation of jitneys in parking 
spaces on Wabash Avenue. 

According to the ordinance as drafted, 
when the jitney operator applies to the 
city comptroller for a license he must 
state, besides his own name and address, 
the names of all persons outside of 
himself who will be liable to operate 
the car. j 

No person under eighteen years of 
age will be allowed to drive a jitney nor 
one who is not physically fit. No per- 
son who has been convicted more than 
twice for violating the speed law nor 
one who has been convicted of trans- 
porting liquor or any other offense in 
connection with an automobile will be 
licensed. 

With the application must be stated 
the route which the applicant expects 
to drive, and the hours which he in- 
tends driving. The time limit for one 
day is nine hours of continuous driv- 
ing. The yearly fees for cars used as 
jitneys will be $15 for cars carrying 
five passengers including the driver, 
$25 for cars carrying more than five 
and less than eight including the driver, 
and $35 for cars carrying more than 
seven, including the driver. 

A bond of $20,000 will be required of 
the driver if his car carries more than 


seven passengers. For failing to com- 
ply with the ordinance and its provi- 
sions the driver is liable to have his 
license revoked and upon conviction 
is liable to any punishment not to ex- 
ceed $300 and costs and 180 days im- 
prisonment. . 

The ordinance was referred to the 
committee on ordinance. The ordinance 
refers only to vehicles carrying passen- 
gers over fixed routes inside of the 
city. The regulations have nothing to 
do with hotel buses, cabs or taxis 
charging fares of not less than 25 cents. 


New Fare Plan in Bellingham 


The Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany, operating the railway system in 
Bellingham, Wash., on May 31 an- 
nounced that the experimental tariff 
of twenty tickets for $1 was discon- 
tinued and a new experimental plan of 
selling four tickets for 25 cents or six- 
teen tickets for $1 placed in effect for 
ninety days. The company announced 
that the reason for discontinuing the 
lower tariff was that the increase in 
return was not sufficient and that the 
company was losing steadily on the fare. 
The City Council permitted the company 
to introduce the new tariff, but Mayor 
E. T. Mathes sent a letter to the Public 
Service Commission at Olympia protest- 
ing the higher car fare and suggesting 
that “to the minds of a great number 
ef citizens the evidence is not conclu- 
sive that the cost of maintenance (under 
the 5-cent fare) has been readjusted to 
meet the new conditions, and the opin- 
ion is held that other phases of the © 
question might well be considered before 
a permanent advance in rates is or- 
dered.” The Mayor also asks that the 
commission order an extension of the 
Meridian Street car line to the entrance 
of Cornwall Park, and if this could not 
be profitably made, he suggests that 
auto bus service might meet the need. 


Utah Power & Light Safety First Window Display 


As 


A very effective “Safety First” win- 
dow display was exhibited by the Utah 
Power & Light Company at Salt Lake 


City during National Safety Week, 
from June 4 to 9 inclusive. 
A miniature locomotive, electric street 


car and two automobiles were shown ap- 
proaching a railroad crossing. Consider- 
able interest and attention were at- 
tracted by the display, which offered a 
very impressive visual zation of the dis- 
astrous results of such situations. 
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Eight Cents in Youngstown’ 


Fares on the lines of the Youngstown 
Municipal Railway were advanced on 
June 11 to 8 cents or seven tickets for 
50 cents. The fare increase was an- 
nounced on June 9, when Commissioner 
Engle received official word from the 
eompany. In making the announcement 
G. T. Seely, president and general man- 
ager of the company, stated that if 
jitneys were eliminated it would be pos- 
sible to reduce fares as well as supply 
ample additional bus and car service. 
However, on June 11 the ordinance giv- 
ing the safety director power to bar 
jitneys from the congested district was 
again tabled for one week. 

The weekly pass in Youngstown was 
discontinued on April 1. The new rate 
of fare adopted for a trial period was 
7 cents cash, three tickets for 20 cents, 
and 1 cent for a transfer. The rate 
previously in effect was 9 cents cash, 
six tickets for 50 cents, 1 cent for a 
transfer and an unlimited ride weekly 
pass for $1.25. Youngstown’s fare 
troubles have been followed in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


Know Your Buses—New York’s 
Conception of Education 


If concentration on something desired 
spells attainment, then inhabitants of 
New York will be transported by buses 
and buses only in the near future. In 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
solidation of Greater New York the 
city finds another opportunity to extol 
this method of transportation as a con- 
tribution to the present welfare and 
future development of the city. At the 
Municipal Education Exposition now 
going on at the Grand Central Palace 
the Department of Plant and Structures 
is enjoying a respite from the labors of 
bridge and highway construction and is 
reveling in the statistical feats which 
are placarded on the wall for the con- 
solation and edification of the city trac- 
tion magnates and the small town bus 
promoters who are celebrating the quar- 
ter century mark of Greater New York. 

Here are some things the department 
says about the motor bus: Under munic- 
ipal ownership and operation they 
would be profitable to the city. On the 
basis of 100 buses on a 5-cent fare there 
is an estimated daily profit of $376.80, 
or an annual profit of $137,532. There 
are many reasons why the motor bus 
will aid in solving serious street conges- 
tion and one of these is that the bus 
would eliminate the safety zones, thus 
leaving in the roadway additional space 
for traffic. In addition is is said that 
the bus is more economical than the 
street cars, the only capital charges 
being the bus and garage. Further, 
the bus renders better service because 
it meets with no delay because of traffic 
blocks and is not put out of service by 
the closing of streets and numerous 
other causes. 

Though the department is partial to 
the bus, it can’t be said that it doesn’t 
recognize electric railway transporta- 
tion, trackless trolleys, etc., for it shows 


at the exhibit pictures of trackless trol- 


leys being operated under its. own 
supervision. Then, too, there is quite 
some display of street car appliances 
and appurtenances. There are models of 
the various types of motors on the ele- 
vated, surface and subway cars, includ- 
ing safety car motors, a model stand- 
ard trolley base, and lightining protec- 
tion equipment for street railway cars 
and for trackless trolleys. 

The booth in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Plant and Structures has one 
of the most interesting displays at the 
exposition, which includes the activities 
and aims of every New York City de- 
partment. 


Last Minute Ruling by Commis- 
sion Prevents Fare Rise 
in Buffalo 


Eleventh hour notice was served on 
the International Railway, Buffalo, by 
the Public Service Commission that it 
could not put into effect the proposed 
8-cent fare on the local lines of the 
company in Buffalo. The International 
had planned to make the 8-cent fare 
effective at midnight June 8 or thirty 
days after formal notice of the proposed 
increase had been filed with the Public 
Service Commission. The commission 
has suspended the proposed fare in- 
crease for 120 days. In its order sus- 
pending the fare increase, the commis- 
sion held that it would be unjust to the 
public to allow a fare increase at this 
time, inasmuch as the rate proceeding 
is now pending before the commission. 
This proceeding was brought by the 
city to force the return of the 5-cent 
fare. The fare is now 7 cents on local 
lines or four tokens for 25 cents. The 
company proposed to charge 8 cents 
or four tokens for 30 cents. 

In announcing its plan to charge an 
8-cent fare, the International is charged 
by the municipal authorities with ignor- 
ing the new law just signed by Gov- 
ernor Smith which prevents public util- 
ity corporations from raising its rates 
until after a hearing has been held by 
the Public Service Commission and a 
decision has been handed down by that 
board. This law was referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
June 9. The International acted under 
a former law which allows public utility 
companies to file notice of the proposed 
advance and put it into effect after 
thirty days upon one-day notice to the 
public, providing the increase is not 
suspended by the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

The city law department stood ready 
to apply to the courts for an injunction 
restraining the railway from putting 
into effect the 8-cent fare, if the Public 
Service Commission had not acted 
within a few hours. 

The decision of the commission in 
suspending the proposed increase was 
received from Albany twelve hours be- 
fore the increase was to have gone into 
effect. The patrons of the lines were 
prepared for the increase and were 
making large purchases of fare tokens 


at the rate of four for 25 cents. The 
company had planned to use similar 
tokens which would be sold four for 
30 cents. It is estimated thousands of 
dollars were invested by the car riders 
in tokens on the day before the pro- 
posed increase was to have become 
effective. 


Twenty One-Man Cars in Operation. 
—The Oklahoma railway has been using 
twenty one-man cars in regular schedule 
all day service in Oklahoma City. They 
are used on five routes, supplemented 
with tripper service with large cars 
during the busy hours. The results of ~ 
the one-man car operation have not 
been thoroughly tried out. 


Pamphlet Issued as Traffic Guide— 
The Atlanta Motor Club has prepared 
a pocket size pamphlet “for the guid- 
ance of motorists, pedestrians and peo- 
ple who ride the street car.” The 
booklet explains the law’s requirements 
on traffic problems. Two Bells, the 
official publication of the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company, suggests a 
ten-minute study of the booklet. 


Favor Jitneys—At an election held 
on June 9 the citizens of Houston voted 
to retain the jitneys by a vote of 7,261 
to 5,083. The Houston Electric Com- 
pany has made no announcement as to 
what course it will follow in order to 
obtain financial relief made necessary 
by jitney competition. 


Clinton Fare Cut.—The Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany is experimenting with another 
lower fare plan. A little more than a 
year ago the company introduced the 
$1 weekly pass on the lines in Terre 
Haute. The present reduction will af- 
fect interurban patrons and will be in- 
troduced on the Clinton line. A 100- 
mile mileage ticket will be sold for 14 
cents per mile. If the idea appeals to 
the Clinton interurban riders these fare 
strips will be introduced on all of the 
other interurban lines entering Terre 
Haute. The announcement of the fare 
cut was made by E. M. Walker, gen- 
eral manager of the Terre Haute divi- 
sion. 


Amsterdam Seeks Return to Five- 
Cent Fare.—Testimony was taken on 
May 29 before Executive Clerk Harry 
M. Ingram of the Public Service Com- 
mission by the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville Railroad to show that dur- 
ing the last four months the company 
had not paid in running expenses. The 
company is seeking authority to con- 
tinue its present fare of 8 cents in the 
city of Amsterdam. The city author- 
ities had served notice on the com- 
pany that it must reduce its fare to 
5 cents. Amsterdam was represented 
by Ambrose P. Fitz James, corporation 
counsel; John Boyd, chairman of the 
committee on public works of the Com- 
mon Council, and Jacob Labischner, city 
engineer. The railroad company was 
represented by Wesley Maider and C. S. 
Nisbett, attorneys, and J. Ledlie Hees, 
president; William H. Collins, general 
manager, and Frank Burton, secretary. 
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Personal Items 


11,000 Trainmen Under 
Him 


New Superintendent of Transportation 
at Chicago Has One of Biggest 
Jobs of Its Kind 


C. H. Evenson, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Chicago Surface Lines, has 
beer connected with the transportation 
companies in Chicago for fifteen years. 
Mr. Evenson was only twenty-three 
years old when in 1908 he entered the 
service of the Chicago City Railway as 
a clerk. Then for three years he was 
secretary to the president of the Calu- 
met & South Chicago Railway. 

In a semi-official post of this kind 
transportation affairs passed before him 
daily in cinema review, and being of 
the type that he is, Mr. Evenson saw 
the picture as a whole and profited 


Cc. H. Evenson 


accordingly. All phases of the busi- 
ness had their appeal for Mr. Even- 
son, but he became interested especially 
in the problems of management and 
men. Under given circumstances all 
similar machines will act alike, but 
under given circumstances not all 
human beings will act alike. Here 
enters the fascination of the study of 
human reactions. And here was where 
Mr. Evenson quickly showed himself 
to be most competent. 

At first Mr. Evenson’s work brought 
him in touch with the matter only on 
its academic side, but he was building 
steadily for the future and in 1920, 
after more than ten years’ service in 
a secretarial capacity, came real oppor- 
tunity with Mr. Evenson’s appoint- 
ment to the position of assistant 
superintendent of transportation. And 
now in less than three years he is 
advanced to the very responsible post 
of superintendent in charge of 11,000 
trainmen and the operation of 3.100 
cars. There are few jobs bigger than 


this anywhere in the transportation 
world. 

Four years after he entered the serv- 
ice of the Chicago City Railway in 1908 
Mr. Evenson was promoted to the posi- 
tion of secretary to President Leonard 
A. Busby. When Mr. Busby was elected 
president of the Chicago Surface Lines 
in 1914 Mr. Evenson was retained as 
his secretary. When Henry A. Blair 
became president in 1920, he was made 
assistant superintendent of transporta- 
tion. As superintendent of transporta- 
tion he succeeds F’.. P. Edinger, resigned. 

One of Mr. Evenson’s accomplish- 
ments is that he has a great faculty of 
winning first prize at the annual golf 
tournaments of the Surface Lines. 


William A. Whitney, general man- 
ager of the Utah-Idaho Central and the 
Utah Rapid Transit Railroads for the 
past six years, has been made active 
head of the Mount Hood and Sumpter 
Valley Railroads in Oregon, as well as 
manager in charge of operations of the 
Oregon Lumber Company mills in 
Oregon and Washington. Mr. Whitney 
will remain with the two Utah electric 
roads as vice-president and director. He 
will be the active head of the Eccles 
lumber and railroad interests in Oregon 
and Washington. Mr. Whitney came to 
Ogden as head of the electric roads in 
1917 from the position of superintendent 
of transportation for the Union Pacific. 
Prior to that time he was _ superin- 
tendent of several different divisions of 
the Union Pacific and from 1911 to 1914 
was superintendent of the Sacramento 
and Oakland divisions of the road. In 
railroad circles Mr. Whitney is re- 
garded as one of the ablest operating 
officials in the West. P. H. Mulcahy, 
who ‘has been auditor and assistant 
manager of the above electric roads, 
will be general manager of the two 
lines. 


Albert H. Sisson, better known to 
his many friends as “Pop,” has, as 
assistant to the president, joined forces 
with the Columbia Machine Works & 
Malleable Iron Company of 3303 Atlan- 
tic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Sisson 
first appeared on the railroad horizon 
when he founded the Jewett Car Com- 
pany in 1897. In 1905 the Jewett com- 
pany was purchased by the St. Louis 
Car Company and “Pop” went with it, 
acting as general manager of the latter 
organization until 1908. He then be- 
came general manager of Forsythe 
Brothers Company and remained there 
for five years, until, in 1913, he was 
appointed president of the Southern Car 
Company. In 1917 he joined the Na- 
tional Pneumatic Company as a special 
representative and continued to occupy 
this position until making his present 
connection with the Columbia Machine 
Works. 


John W. Hulme Resigns 
at Buffalo 4 


Superintendent of Equipment of Inter- 
national Railway Resigns After 
Serving Company Ten Years 


John W. Hulme has resigned as su- 
perintendent of equipment of the Inter- 
national Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., to be 
associated with the maintenance depart- 
ment of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company as master car builder. It is 
understood that Mr. Hulme was anxious 
to give up his work in Buffalo six 
months ago, but at that time the com- 
pany was engaged in a strike, so Mr. 
Hulme did not press the matter. The 
strike is now over, and Mr. Hulme has 
asked definitely to be released, so that 
his resignation has been accepted. He 
will remain with the company in a 
consulting capacity for a month or more. 

Mr. Hulme has made an enviable 
record in Buffalo as superintendent of 
equipment, a position for which his 
previous experience had well qualified 
him, as he has been engaged in the 
mechanical side of electric railway serv- 
ice since 1904. At that time he entered 


J. W. Hulme 


the employ of the Chicago Elevated 
System, after an experience of about 
five years with the Western Electric 
Company, for which he installed its 
exhibit at the St. Louis fair. He re- 
mained with the Chicago Elevated Sys- 
tem for five years, and in 1909 he re- 
signed his position of inspection barn 
foreman with that property to accept 
that of general inspection foreman of 
construction for the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan Railroad. Subsequently he was 
made general foreman of inspection of 
that company. He remained with this 
property until 1913, when he accepted 
a position in the car equipment depart- 
ment of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company. He was appointed super- 
intendent of equipment of the Inter- 
national Railway in January, 1918. 

Mr. Hulme has taken an active part 
in the work of the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association and 
has served on several of its committees. 
He also has contributed articles on 
technical topics to this paper. 
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Heavy Traction Expert 
with Virginian 
Engineer in Charge of Southern Elec- 


trification Has Had Wide Experi- 
ence in Similar Undertakings 


Hugh Pattison, whose appointment 
as engineer of electric traction of the 
Virginian Railway was noted in the 
ELEcTRIic RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 
19, was formerly with the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, with which for the last 
two years he has been engaged on 
preparation work for the coming elec- 
trification of the Chicago terminal. In 
his new post Mr. Pattison will have 
charge of directing the extensive elec- 
trification program of the Virginian 
Railway. 

Mr. Pattison was born in Maryland 
on Aug. 8, 1872. He was graduated 
from the Johns Hopkins University, 
electrical engineering course, in 1892. 
His first position was that of foreman 
electrician of the.Norfolk, Va., Navy 
Yard, wiring and installing electric ap- 
paratus on naval vessels. 

In 1893 he became assistant engi- 
neer with Sprague, Duncan & Hutchin- 
son, consulting engineers of Baltimore. 
From 1894 to 1903 he was associated 
as engineering assistant to Frank J. 
Sprague, vice-president and technical 
director of the Sprague Electric Com- 
pany in New York, ~and assisted in 
equipping and operating Sprague mul- 
tiple-unit control on the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad, and also in Brooklyn. 
During this period he was also resi- 
dent engineer representing Cary T. 
Hutchinson, consulting engineer, New 
York, in charge of design and erection 
of a new power plant for the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company at Steelton, Pa., 
including substations, high tension 
transmission line, and lighting and 
power equipment for the shop. 

In 1905 Mr. Pattison joined Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Company as an 
engineer, having charge of the work on 
foundation for the Long Island City 
power house of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the design and installation of the 
multiple unit cars for the Long Island 
electrification; also the design and con- 
struction of the brick and concrete 
inspection shops and ecarhouses. All 
types of control since that period have 
been more or less patterned after the 
Long Island equipment. That installa- 
tion is recognized as the first real 
achievement in multiple-unit operation 
for suburban service. 

From 1905 to 1911 Mr. Pattison was 
assistant engineer of electric traction 
for George Gibbs, consulting engineer. 
During this period, when the Pennsyl- 
vania tunnel electrification was carried 
out, Mr. Pattison was superintendent of 
construction in charge of the Pennsyl- 
vania Tunnel & Terminal Railroad. 
Here again was a very marked achieve- 
ment in the working out of all engi- 
neering details for the free movement 
of locomotives and multiple-unit trains 
through this tunnel and terminal. 

Later, Mr. Pattison had charge of the 
electrification of the West Jersey & 


Seashore Railroad from Camden to At- 
lantic City. He also built an experi- 
mental single-phase electric railway on 
Long Island and had charge of the con- 
duct of locomotive test on the West 
Jersey & Seashore Railroad to deter- 
mine the effect on track. As superin- 
tendent of construction work in con- 
nection with the electrification of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at New York, 
he was responsible for the foundation 
and erection of a steel tower transmis- 
sion line across the New Jersey Mead- 
ows, all substation equipment, third-rail 
and bonding, and all lighting, air and 
water equipment in tunnels and yards. 

The work performed by Mr. Pattison 
on these undertakings was recognized 
in 1911 when he was appointed engineer 
in charge of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce Committees in the study of 
smoke abatement and the electrification 


Twenty-five Years a 
Secretary 


Mrs. Roberts of Los Angeles Railway 
Remembered with Presents from 
Company Executives 


Not all the honors nor all the wor- 
ries of the electric railway business go 
to the sterner sex. Witness Mrs. Mabel 
Knight Roberts, secretary to G. J. 


Mrs. Mabel K. 


Roberts 


Kuhrts, general manager of the Los 
Angeles Railway, who recently com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service with 
the company. Her silver service anni- 
versary, celebrated recently, was re- 
membered with presents from execu- 
tives of the company. 

Mrs. Roberts has been secretary to 
every general manager the company 
has had. Starting in 1898, Mrs. Roberts 
was secretary to F. W. Wood, then 
general manager. The property was 
owned by Eastern capital, and a small 
two-story frame building at Sixth and 
Central Streets served as headquarters 
for the railway, which Mrs. Roberts 
has seen develop into an extensive sys- 
tem serving nearly 1,000,000 passengers 
a day. 

In 1898 the company had two car 
dispatchers, one for day and one for 
relief and night service. The cars were 

of various types. 


of terminal railways in Chicago. This 
undertaking covered a period of ap- 
proximately four years, and it is ad- 
mitted that the most comprehensive 
study of electrification of yards was 
made by this committee and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, Mr. Pattison was in 
charge of practically all of the electric 
engineering studies and reports. 

When the war broke out Mr. Pattison 
was placed in charge of inspection and 
was finally made assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Remington Arms 
Company, later the Eddystone Rifle 
Plant of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Company, at Eddystone, Pa. At the 
close of the war this factory discon- 
tinued operations and Mr. Pattison 
joined the heavy traction staff of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company under F. H. Shepard, 
director of heavy traction. 


The latter months of 1898 were busy 
ones which Mrs. Roberts well remem- 
bers. It was then that Henry E. Hunt- 
ington acquired the property and pro- 
ceeded to reconstruct the entire railway 
system. 

In 1904 Mrs. Roberts and others of 
the general manager’s office moved from 
the small frame building on Central 
Avenue to the Pacific Electric Building 
at Sixth and Main, which was completed 
that year. 


H. G. Bonner, general manager of the 
Meridian Light & Railway Company, 
Meridian, Miss., will resign on July 1 
to take charge of the Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Company, Alliance, Ohio. He will 
be succeeded at Meridian by W. R. 
Phipps. Mr. Bonner first became con- 
nected with the Doherty organization in 
1913. 


Obituary 


Dr. Louis Bell 


Dr. Louis Bell of Boston, well known 
consulting electrical engineer, died in 
West Newton, Mass., on June 14 at the 
age of fifty-nine years. One of his out- 
standing achievements was the design 
and installation of what is said to have 
been the first polyphase power plant in 
this country. This was at Taftville, 
Conn., about 1894. He organized the 
course of electrical engineering at Pur- 
due University. Dr. Bell was editor of 
the Electrical World for two years from 
1890 to 1892 and after he gave up 
active editorial work was a frequent 
contributor on technical subjects to the 
electrical press, including the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL. For three years 
he was chief engineer of the electric 
power transmission department of the 
General Electric Company. He was a 
former president of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, lectured at Har- 
vard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and was a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the Council of National Defense. He 
was the author of numerous books on 
electric lighting and power distribution. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufactuters—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Linseed Oil Combination 
Dissolved 


Competition Is Restrained by Subscrip- 
tion Agreement, According to 
Supreme Court Decision 


“Open price” associations are unlaw- 
ful when they restrain competition, ac- 
cording to a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court handed down 
June 4 in the case of the American Lin- 
seed Oil Company, et al., comprising 
twelve corporations, in six different 
States, which manufacture and dis- 
tribute linseed oil cake and meal, and 
Julian Armstrong, who operates at Chi- 
cago under the name of Armstrong 


Bureau of Related Industries. The 
opinion said: 
This bureau conducts a so-called “ex- 


change,” through which one_ subscribing 
manufacturer may obtain detailed informa- 
tion concerning the affairs of others doing 
a like business, The defendant ‘‘crushers” 
constitute one of the groups who contract 
for this service. They manufacture and dis- 
tribute throughout the Union a very large 
part of the linseed products consumed there- 
in, and prior to the challenged combination 
were active, unrestrained competitors. 
Sometime in September. or October, 1918, 
each of them entered into an identical writ- 
ten “subscription agreement’ with the 
Armstrong bureau, and a year thereafter 
signed another, not essentially different. 


The crushers secure from this bureau 
information relating to markets and 
other data and report to it all sales, 
quotations, offerings and other statis- 
tics. The obvious policy of this ar- 
rangement, according to the decision, 
was “to submerge the competition 
theretofore existing among the sub- 
seribers.” Continuing, the decision 
said: 


The Sherman act was intended to secure 
equality of opportunity and to _ protect 
the public against evils commonly incident 
to monopolies and those abnormal contracts 
and combinations which tend directly to 
suppress the conflict for advantage called 
competition—the play of the contending 
forces ordinarily engendered by honest de- 
sire for gain. 

Certain it is that the defendants are as- 
sociated in a new form of combination and 
are resorting to methods which are not 
normal. 
by which they are bound together, in the 
light of what has been done under it, the 
court can see that its necessary tendency is 
to suppress competition in trade between 
the States the combination must be de- 
clared unlawful. That such is its tendency, 
we think, must be affirmed.” 


Permanent Foreign Outlets 
Should Be Maintained 


An old abuse, so costly in the past to 
American prestige abroad, according to 
the Department of Commerce, is again 
creeping into our export trade. Under 
the allurements of domestic boom con- 
ditions many manufacturers are show- 
ing increasing apathy to foreign con- 
tacts. The sound policy of definite al- 
lotments for export is being ignored in 


If, looking at the entire contract. 


far too many cases. Unless this dis- 
loyalty to firmly established foreign 
contacts is promptly overcome, Ameri- 
ean commercial prestige and good will 
abroad are likely to suffer serious 
damage. 

If the United States is to level out 
the valleys of periodic depression in 
the curve of its business cycles and is 
to keep its factories and farms steadily 
and fully occupied, the maintenance of 
permanent foreign outlets must be as- 
sured regardless of fluctuations in do- 
mestic market conditions. It does not 
improve the standing of America’s 
business abroad to have the first sign 
of better domestic trade bring about 
the immediate abandonment ‘of all in- 
terest in those foreign contacts which 
had been hailed with such joy and 
solicitous regard during the dark days 
of 1921. 


Steady Trend Toward Electric 
Heating 


Two important factors, character- 
istic of general conditions since the 
war, have strongly influenced the de- 
velopment of car heating. In the first 
place anthracite coal suitable for use 
in the ordinary coal stove has more than 
doubled in price. The cost of electric 
power, on the other hand, has increased 


very little, because greater efficiency . 


in production has largely balanced 
higher fuel cost. For this reason the 
differential between the cost of heating 
by coal and heating by electricity is not 
so great at the present time as it used 
to be. 

In the second place the wages of com- 
mon labor have doubled or trebled in 
recent years, and this has greatly in- 
creased the cost of handling fuel and 
ashes at the car houses. Coal stoves 
require a good deal of attention, not 
only for operation, but also for upkeep, 
because grates, etc., at times have to 
be replaced, and at present wages 
such attention is a serious item of ex- 
pense. With electric heat a very con- 
siderable saving can be made in labor 
costs. 

The average length of time that a 
car is in operation each day has some 
bearing on the question. Where the 
period of daily service is short, elec- 
tricity has the advantage because it 
produces adequate results with a mini- 
mum amount of manual labor, but 
where the period of daily service is 
long, this advantage is less because the 
labor cost becomes secondary to fuel 
cost. 

Railway cars are particularly well 
adapted for the use of electric heat 
because many people are seated in a 
comparatively small space with a low 
roof overhead and the volume of air 


to be heated per passenger is smaller 
than in an ordinary room. 

Manufacturers of electric heaters re- 
port a rapidly increasing demand for 
equipment of this type during the past 
year. This is the natural reflection of 
the changed conditions. Some very in- 
teresting development work in this field 
is also under way and with its com- 
pletion the use of the “fireless heaters” 
is likely to be given further impetus. 
One manufacturer estimates that from 
50 to 60 per cent of the electric rail- 
ways in the country are now using 
electric car heating. 


Railway Will Receive Energy 
from Electric Company 


The Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway has entered into a contract 
with the Lynn Gas & Electric Company 
by which the railway will be supplied 
with all of the electrical energy required 
for the operation of its electric cars in 
its Lynn division, consisting of about 
60 miles of track in Lynn, Saugus and 
Swampscott. 

The light company expects to begin 
to supply electric power under the con- 
tract not later than Feb. 15, 1924. The 
power will be in the form of 13,200- 
volt a.c. current, transmitted through 
about 1 mile of duplicate underground 
cables to the new $125,000 substation of 
the railway company to be erected at 
the center of the d.c. distribution near 
the corner of Union and Washington 
Streets, in Lynn. The substation is to 
house three 1,500-kw. standard rotary 
convertible units and control equipment, 
with room for an additional 1,500-kw. 
unit. 

A good deal of consideration was 
given to an automatic substation, but 
due to the fact that there was to be only 
one station in the division, consisting of 
about 24 square miles and a population 
of 118,000, it was deemed advisable to 
make the substation a manually oper- 
ated one. 

The automatic substation building 
will be a concrete brick and steel fire- 
proof structure about 32 x 68 ft. long 
and 32 ft..in height, including the base- 
ment. The old power plant to be aban- 
doned was built about thirty-two years 
ago. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York June 13 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ib. . 15.125 
Copper wire base, cents per lb.... 18.00 
Lead, cents perlb............- : 725 
TING KHOTDIDEL LD acs Give sores eis aie ha ace olente 6.45 


Tin, Straits, centsperlb................. 42.00 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads, Boss CONK, ohne sss wade ah eee en $6. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons....... 2 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. . De 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons I 80 
Central, Ill., sereenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2 


Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, 
WOOO EE Sic acs ee esans edaee eee $7.75 


Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., pergal...... $1.13 
White lead, in oil (100-Ib. keg), N. Y., cents 

Por Ibis. 5 i <0 sc. oss eee 13.125 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N.Y., pergal....... $1.06 
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Rolling Stock 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc., will 
shortly ask for bids for forty new cars, 
according to an announcement made by 
H. B. Flowers, president. 

Montreal & Southern Counties Rail- 
way, Montreal, Que., expects to pur- 
chase one motor baggage car and two 
suburban passenger trailer cars. 


Oklahoma Railway has purchased 
twenty one-man cars, which have been 
installed and placed in operation since 
Jan. 1 down to the present time. 


Louisville Railway has ordered ten 
motor cars with a seating capacity of 
fifty passengers and thirty trailers. 
The new equipment, which will replace 
the rolling stock depleted as a result 
of serious carhouse fires, will cost 
$330,000. The cars have been purchased 
from the Kuhlman Car Company of 
Cleveland for Nov. 1. 


Connecticut Company has purchased 
fifty cars from the Osgood-Bradley Car 


Company. The specifications of these 
cars are as follows: 
Date order was placed....... May 16, 1923 


Date of delivery..Commencing August, 1923 
Type of car..D.T. steel motor passenger ; 
one-man, two-man type 
Seating Gapngeltv Gis. .cs cssinew ence vies = oes 47 
Total weight, approximately... 5 . 30,000 Ib. 


Bolster centers. s.c.00. «enue sn 1 ft. ‘a in. 
Length OVer-@ll cess cs wicca nec teic’s 4 ft. 
Truck-wheelbase ........sceee8- 5 ft. mn in 
Width over €aves......cevececs 8 ft. 4% in 
Height, rail to trolley base...... 10 ft. 8 in. 
SOG) eae x nets tanto aint te vs io eharnial vas inteileliee Semi-steel 
Interior. trim... vens\< Cherry or natural birch 
Headiining scccc seek Agasote or Nevasplit 
RROOL. cchets ean otts etgisietou ote cite intel sous late isee nds Arch 
Alp Drakee es sss cisier ast Westinghouse 
AXICS -eaiiete utets cinerea A. E. R. A. Standard 
Armature’ (PGAaringa™ sic cis olere ee Friction 
PUMP SRG. oss ate evateles aus) wife eve mjeretene Channel 
Car signal system... .....n65.% Consolidated 
Car trimmings...... Bronze statuary finish 
Center and side bearings......... Bradley 
Conduits and junction boxes..... General 
Electric and Westinghouse 
Control...General Electric and Westing- 
house Type K 
Couplers....Connecticut Company standard 


.Curtain Supply Company 
a wae aielta rel dita: © what echt Pantasote 


Curtain fixtures.. 
Curtain material 


Destination signs .\diceacskime alee Hunter 
Door operating mechanism..... National 
Pneumatic 
Bare VOR « v.cincieic aces pierteenerercere Johnson 
Wheelguards od clerd W.s.8 als Shapiehel onus tmehe Es 
Gears and pinions...General Electric and 
Westinghouse 
FIAnd “DPAKOS, i's.s Nis sitte hase eS Bradley 
Heater equipment....... Gold panel heaters 
PiehObente e. avs cee ee ene oe Golden Glow 
JOUFNAl DEALINGS). i. ivie hare as See Friction 
SOUINIELMHOSORE Pas se wide bo lea Ree en Symington 
Lightning arresters..General Electric and 
Westinghouse 
Motors: 
26 CATE. fa asso 4 General Electric 264 
SE LCRES he +e eats se 4 Westinghouse 508 


Inside hung. 
Paint and varnish: 


BIStArion i016 3 Gis ae ere Sherwin Williams 

INEELIO“ \i5)0)\S nae alps eee Castillian System 
RORIBERTS <6 nines vie ene ene International 
Sanders ..0.2/2.0 ble os agpieeete Men Oo Bradley 
Sash fixtures...... J. L. Howard Company 
BORER uss snc Siete & RUM kar ence Bradley 
Séating material Wickes ste nmemeniers Rattan 
Step treads '.)...:. seehiteses eee Mason safety 
‘trolley: catchers Wiawcass <bean Ohio Brass 
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Safety equipment. .Safety Devices Company 
Paris-Orleans Railway, Paris, has just 
placed an order for two electric loco- 
motives with Brown-Boveri & Company, 
Ltd., of Baden, Switzerland. These two 
locomotives, which are for express pas- 
senger trains, will be run on the Paris- 


Vierzon section. Each locomotive is 
equipped with four motors and a type 
of drive after the new system of 
the Baden firm. The capacity of each 
locomotive is 4,000 hp., the maximum 
speed 130 km. per hour. The weight, 
only 116 tons, is relatively small. The 
length of the engines is nearly 18 
meters. All the mechanical parts are 
supplied by the Winterthur Locomotive 
Works. 


Track and Roadway 


Hamilton (Ont.) Street Railway 
proposes to lay new tracks on Main 
Street from Ottawa Street. This proj- 
ect is estimated at $40,000. 

Tri-City Railway, Davenport, Iowa, 
has begun relaying tracks on Brady 
Street, in Davenport. The estimated 
cost is $58,000. 


Des Moines City Railway will spend 
approximately $460,000 in improve- 
ments this year. Of this amount $326,- 
000 will be for track construction, 
$30,000 for construction equipment and 
$50,000 for substation equipment. 

Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Portland, Ore., has recently 
completed trolley line construction, in- 
cluding the laying of 122-lb. rails, on 
Hawthorne Avenue, at a cost of $40,- 
000. Other improvements recently com- 
pleted represent an expenditure of 
$10,000. 

Los Angeles Railway has started the 
double-tracking of the “C” Line on 
Douglas Streets from Bellevue to the 
end of the line. This is one of the 
track construction jobs to be carried 
out in the extensive program for the 
improvement of service. Hight tracks 
in the new carhouse which is under 
construction at South Park will soon be 
available for the storage of cars. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company will erect in Racine a modern 
steel and brick car house building, 80 
ft. x 160 ft., to cost between $75,000 and 
$100,000. 


Arkansas City - Winfield Northern 
Railway, Wichita, Kan., will discontinue 
its power plant now in use and will 
install an up-to-date substation. Power 
will be purchased from the Kansas Gas 
& Electric Company. 

Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto 
Railway, St. Catharines, Ont., will 
spend $300,000 for improvements on the 
building of a modern terminal, passen- 
ger station and freight building at St. 
Catharines. 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Railroad, Boone, Iowa, has ordered a 
new 10,000-kw. turbine and condenser. 
Improvements will be effected neces- 
sary to their installation for the gen- 
erating station at Fraser, Iowa. The 
new equipment, which will cost $400,000, 
will be delivered about Jan. 1. 


Trade Notes 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a number of 
important improvements in its P. C. 
multiple-unit control for train opera- 
tion. The main air engine has been 
redesigned to include a spring which 
eliminates delay in passing from the 
“off” to the first position. After fit- 
ness tests, phosphor bronze stems and 
monel metal seats have been adopted to 
lengthen the life of magnet valve parts. 
Other improvements include a new type 
of control finger which cannot stub even 
if worn through at the line of contact. 
A new accelerating relay has also been 
designed with features including brush 
contact, a better and more accurate 
means of adjusting drop out point of 
series armature and a guard to prevent 
chance of affecting adjustment by care- 
less handling. 


Surplus Steel Exchange, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has been formed for the 
purpose of presenting an outlet for 
surplus stock material. Surplus stocks 
of steel will be listed free of charge 
and stock lists mailed to users of sim- 
ilar material at frequent intervals. A 
commission will be charged only on 
sales actually made as the exchange 
does not propose to purchase material, 
but .to act solely in the capacity of 
agent. It is known that very large 
quantities of steel at all times lie idle 
in the store rooms of manufacturers 
who for lack of organization or knowl- 
edge of possible buyers do not make 
any effort to reduce inventory, or make 
way for new material from the steel 
mills, and it is the expectation that this 
valuable service can be rendered at a 
moderate cost. The officers of the new 
company are Robert D. McCarter, 
president; George E. Dix, vice-presi- 
dent; William L. Cooper, treasurer, and 
Edward Michaud, secretary and general 
manager. The offices are at 7 Dey 
Street, New York City. 


New Advertising Literature 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has issued Bulletin No. 
47,672, describing Type PB-53 and Type 
PB-54 control relays. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued Bulletin 1005 
illustrating and describing the complete 
line of heavy duty “Pennsylvania” Steel- 
built Hammer mills for cement rock 
and limestone. The pamphlet contains 
sixteen pages. 

Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, has published a pamphlet 
on Quinn pure oil burning equipment, 
with a list.of some representative in- 
stallations among industrial plants. 
Particulars are also given of the Quinn 
oil burner, a comparison on the operat- 
ing and equipment costs of oil versus 
coal and articles on the design of fur- 
naces for oil burning and the economy 
of oil as a fuel. 


